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The Hero of New Italy. 


“What have we here? A manora fish? Dead or alive? A fish: he 
smells like a fish; a kind of, not of the newest, Poor-John. A strange fish ! 
Were I in England now (as once I was), and had but this fish painted, not 
a holiday fool there but would give me a piece of silver : there would this 
monster make a man ; any strange beast there makes a man; when they 
will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out even to see a 
dead Indian.”—Zempest, Act ii. Scene ii. 


— 


“HISTORY,” said the official world of London, on its knees 
in 1864 before the great filibuster of modern times, “usually 
repeats herself at intervals, more or less frequent, but we turn 
her pages in vain to meet with the prototype of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi: none but himself can be his parallel.” The 
pompous statement contained in these grandiloquent words, 
and addressed eighteen years ago by the City Chamberlain to 
the Dictator of Sicily, is no doubt literally correct, and Giuseppe 
Garibaldi is without a parallel, unless indeed the life of highway 
robbery and lawless violence of the bad thief can furnish a 
counterpart to the career of him whose life was made up of 
brigandage, and whose shriftless death, as narrated in the public 
press, is appalling to Christian eyes. But whilst human folly 
and wickedness have hitherto stopped short of eulogizing the bad 
thief or of holding up his memory to public veneration, the enemies 
of Christianity and of social order in and out of England—like the 
mob of old, “the greater part of whom knew not for what cause 
they had come together,” but had lungs enough to “cry out, all 
with one voice, for about two hours’ space, ‘Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians ’—have been singing pans to the memory of one 
who was nothing if he was not a portent of our age, a pirate 
from the beginning, a rebel, a traitor, and a conspirator through- 
out; the constant friend of assassins, the champion of anarchy in 
many lands, the declared antagonist of all authority, human and 
Divine ; one of the most stubborn, because one of the maddest 
enemies of God and His Church, against Whom his lips were 
VOL. XXVI. JULY, 1882, v 
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ever voiding insult, outrage, and blasphemy. And this is he 
of whom the most omniscient of our daily papers is speaking, 
when, laughing no doubt in its sleeve the while, it tells its 
gaping readers that “the last hero of the heroic age of New 
Italy is no more””—God grant, for the honour of our race, he be 
indeed the last—“the most popular, the most legendary, the 
most blameless ;”—Heaven save the mark !—“the one who, 
had he, like Cavour, died at the opportune moment, would have 
been deemed absolutely without fault, and therefore superhuman 
and fabulous.” Of a truth, journalistic flunkeyism can go no 
further than flattery gross as this. True, the worthless fellow 
did live a trifle longer than was good for his reputation even 
with the blindest of his admirers. Heaven grant the poor man 
has not by this time discovered, that the existence which was 
given him in. mercy has been converted by his own folly into 
a curse, and that not only would it have been better for him had 
he died earlier, but better still if he had never been born at all! 
Born at Nice in 1807, Garibaldi met Mazzini at Marseilles in 
1833. From that time he has been nothing else but the willing 
tool of the Revolution. Under the direction of his master he 
was made “to enlist jin the Sardinian navy service,” which he 
entered as a first-class sailor on board the frigate L’Eurydice. 
“My object,” he tells us, in a biography inspired by himself, and 
published some years ago, “was to make proselytes among the 
crew for the Revolution, and I succeeded in the best manner 
possible. Should all things prosper on the land, I and my 
fellows were to seize upon the frigate, and thus place at the 
disposal of the Republicans a good vessel of war.” Here is 
the pirate and the filibuster ready formed. Garibaldi enters the 
navy—not to serve his King, but to serve Mazzini, conspire 
against his legitimate sovereign, and corrupt the crew of a 
Royal frigate. The perfidy, which sent Garibaldi a willing 
tool into the naval service of Charles Albert for so foul a 
purpose, is worthy of the arch-conspirator who was, later on, to 
present Gallenga with a dagger for the assassination of his King. 
But the expedition failed, and Garibaldi was obliged to fly for 
his life. Condemned to an ignominious death zz contumaciam, 
he now took refuge in the service of the Bey of Tunis. Whether 
a commission was offered him upon other than the usual con- 
ditions, or whether, if they were not relaxed in his favour, he 
formally renounced the faith of Christ, is a matter on which his 
biographers are silent. 
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Garibaldi is next found in South America in the service of 
a rebel of the Mazzini stamp, who was then a prisoner, but who 
from his prison “authorized” Garibaldi to act as a privateer, 
alias pirate, in Brazilian waters. With the help of men like 
himself, Garibaldi stole, or, as the Z7zmes more euphemistically 
puts it, “helped himself to” a fishing-boat, called it the Maszzunz, 
and before long surprised and captured a small trading-vessel, 
into which he removed his own crew, and scuttled the fishing- 
boat. He was now on the broad seas, was under no restraints, 
owned no law, and was altogether beyond the pale of civilized 
life. He seems to have lived at this period in considerable 
dread of falling into the hands of the Portuguese, who if they 
had caught him would have treated him and his companions 
as pirates. As it was, he fell into the power of Rosas, Dictator 
of Buenos Ayres, by whom the stolen vessel was confiscated. 
After two months of great suffering—so at least he says—he 
was released on condition of quitting the country. Making his 
way to Monte Video, he there resumed his old piratical trade 
in behalf of the new Republic of Rio Grande, then in rebellion 


against the Emperor of the Brazils. 


Faithful [says the memoir recently published in the Z7mes] to the 
cause of that Republic (that is, to the cause of rebellion), he fought 
with better success, winning battles, storming fortresses, standing his 
ground with a handful of men, or even single-handed, against incredible 
odds, beating strong squadrons with a few small vessels, giving through 
all proofs of the rarest disinterestedness, humanity, and generosity, 
disobeying orders to sack and ravage vanquished cities, and exercising 
that mixture of authority and glamour over his followers which almost 
enabled him to dispense with the ties of stern rule and discipline. 


The biographers of “the last hero of the heroic age of New 
Italy” labour under a disease not uncommon among Liberals 
of his stamp—the malady, namely, of mistiness and vagueness 
disguising itself under bombastic phraseology. We cannot 
therefore understand all we read. But we take leave to doubt, 
though we cannot absolutely disprove the fact, that this man, 
with the lion’s heart but the ass’s head, enacted 


more wonders than a man, 
Daring an opposite to every danger ; 


because the means are at hand of throwing discredit on the 
last part of the statement contained in the extract quoted above, 
relative to the humanity of Garibaldi, his disobedience to orders 
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to sack vanquished cities, and that wonderful mixture of 
authority and glamour he is said to have exercised over his 
followers. A certain town, by name Imbrui, had at this period 
of Garibaldi’s career, revolted ; that is, it had returned to its 
allegiance to the Emperor of the Brazils, and Garibaldi received 
orders to chastise the city and surrounding country with fire 
and the sword. The result was a scene of terrible carnage, 
unrestrained pillage, and brutal debauchery. The cruel man- 
date, we are told, awakened in the patriot’s heart extreme 
disgust, and its execution harrowed his soul deeply. Why, 
then, did he resolve to go and do the bidding? He was not 
one of the rebels; he was not a revolted Brazilian subject ; he 
was under no sort of obligation to mix himself up with the 
rebels of the South ; if he hated blood he might have declined 
the service. But he resolved to go; he was in the Brazils as 
a volunteer, he was therefore a willing accomplice, and was 
following, apparently with much satisfaction, his chosen vocation 
of brigand. So he went and did the bloody errand ; he gave 
up the town of Imbrui to carnage, pillage, rapine, and lust ; and 
when he had done this, prepared for more murders, more plunder, 
and more infamy in the service he had adopted. In fact, he 
was a lawless and an unscrupulous desperado, fighting against 
the Emperor of the Brazils, who had never injured him, and 
with whom he had nothing to do, as in later years he was 
destined to unsheath his sword against the Pope and the King 
of Naples, with both of whom his own sovereign was at peace. 
The man was a man of blood from his youth, and, whatever his 
occasional qualms of humanity, he was perfectly at home in the 
midst of these gratuitous slaughterings. 

It is, moreover, remarkable that in the cases in which we are 
able to put our hand on authentic and trustworthy evidence as 
to the “ mixture of authority and glamour” he is said to have 
exercised over his followers in far off and semi-civilized coun- 
tries, and which “enabled him to dispense with the ties of stern 
rule and discipline,” the influence of the mixture is found to 
have proved thoroughly inefficacious and inoperative at the very 
time when, if ever, it was Garibaldi’s interest to keep his men 
well in hand, when, namely, in the Franco-German War, he 
stepped forward to fight in the cause of the French Republic. 

We give a few extracts from the Dépéches officielles, which will 
throw a little light on this subject. Mons. Challemel-Lacour, 
at that time Prefect of the Rhone, and whom no one will 
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suspect of clerical leanings, writes to the French War Office as 
follows : 


16 Novembre, 1870. 


Les Italiens qui errent 4 Lyon depuis six semaines sous prétexte de 
former l’armée de Garibaldi, se livrent @ /ous /es désordres. Is viennent 
d’assassiner deux hommes dans la nuit. . . . Je demande qu’on m’en 
débarrasse. . . . // faut a tout prix que Lyon soit purifié de cette engeance. 


On the 6th of January following, a certain Colonel Gunckler 
writes to the War Office in the same strain of complaint : 


Garibaldi ne peut plus marcher. Ses facultés semblent affaissées ; 
initiative disparue ; il est 4 la merci de son entourage italien, qui vaut 
trés peu, surtout son gendre, ce Lobbia, sous-chef d’état-major, connu 
par histoire des tabacs italiens, peu avantageusement. Quand Bordone 
est absent, cet entourage commet, au nom de Garibaldi, des inepties et 
des turpitudes qui désorganisent et démoralisent larmée. Il semble 
quwil y a parti pris de ne pas agir. Les Frangais vondraient combattre 
et sont humiliés d’avoir des chefs italiens incapables et sans probité. 

Le mieux serait que Garibaldi renongat 4 une partie que son état 
le rend incapable de jouer, ou qu’un commissaire, muni de pouvoirs 
suffisants, vienne xettoyer armée et veiller l’ordre. 


The following extract is from a despatch by General 


Bressoles : 


Regois dépéches de tous cétés, m’annongant /uyards en désordre de 
Garibaldi et autres corps francs. Ils viennent encore nonder la ville, 
y porter le désordre et l’indiscipline. Les chefs m’écrivent qu’ils viennent 
se réorganiser, c’est-’-dire, vider encore les magasins de l’Etat. Je 
serais bien d’avis de ne leur rien donner et de traduire en cour martiale 


tous les chefs. 
It is needless to say that “the last of the heroes” was no 
less lawless in his private than in his public life. Somewhere 
about this time it was that (to quote once more from the popular 
memoir lately published by the 77s), 


He fell in with his Anita—not, apparently, the first fair one for 
whom he had a passing fancy—with whom he united his destinies, for 
better for worse, in life and till death, in some off-hand manner, about 
which he is reticent and mysterious. Anita turned out almost as great 
and daring and long-enduring a being as her heroic mate, and was by 
his side in all fights by land and sea. 


In other words the bold buccaneer matched himself with a 
marine virago, a dvorcée to boot, who became the mother of 
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Garibaldi’s two sons, Arcades ambo, Menotti and Ricciotti. In 
speaking of the hero’s subsequent /éazsons the memoir grows 
touchingly pathetic : 


It is painful [it says], but just to record how his facile credulity 
entrapped him into a mock marriage with the Countess Raimondi, a 
young lady of rank, at Como, during the campaign of 1859; it is 
melancholy but instructive, to recollect the spectacle he exhibited in 
Rome in 1874, when he made, for the first time, his appearance with a 
newly-wedded wife and babies in his suite, the results of his domesti- 
cation with the nurse of his daughter’s children, the only one of her 
sex, probably, besides his Teresita herself, who soothed the weary hours 
of the almost broken-hearted hermit of Caprera. It was with a view 
to benefit this offspring of his late marriage that Garibaldi, departing 
from that rule of heroic disinterestedness which made him reject all 
rewards, honours, and distinction decreed by the King’s Government 
and Parliament, accepted in these later years an annuity for himself, 
with reversion to his widow and orphans. In order to establish the 
legitimacy of this union, he applied to the Tribunals at Rome for the 
annulment of his previous marriage with the Countess Raimondi—a 
suit only too likely to drag to a wearisome length and to bring into 
light passages in the hero’s career which might with greater wisdom have 
been buried in oblivion. 


We need add nothing to the words above cited, and we 
will therefore at once dismiss this unsavoury subject of the 
bandit’s amours. 

The later career of Garibaldi, after his return to Europe on 
the breaking out of the revolutionary war in 1848, when his 
services were again put at the disposal of Mazzini, is too fresh 
in the memory to call for a lengthy recapitulation. He was 
employed, as we all know, by the secret societies in their 
nefarious schemes against the Holy See and the Catholic 
Church. Victor Emmanuel and the late Emperor of the 
French made use of him afterwards in the war against Austria, 
but under a sort of protest, and careful to abstain from dirtying 
their hands more than was absolutely necessary by contact with 
their disreputable ally. We all know how, when the war of 
1859 was brought to an end by the Peace of Villafranca, “the 
last of the heroes” began one on his own account against the 
King of the Two Sicilies, then at peace with Garibaldi’s 
sovereign, if he ever owned a sovereign, and how profiting by 
the disorder into which his brother conspirators of the revolu- 
tion had succeeded in throwing the Italian peninsula, by the 
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wholesale treachery of the Neapolitan generals, by the coun- 
tenance lent him by the English fleet under Admiral Mundy, 
whose Government had no quarrel with that of Naples, General 
Garibaldi overran the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and, making 
an easy conquest of it, handed it over to Victor Emmanuel. 
No doubt he would have preferred to erect his conquest into an 
independent republic, but he had no other choice than to deliver 
up his ill-gotten spoils to his brother robbers, without whose 
help he could never have accomplished exploits which in the 
eyes of his admirers are his most brilliant achievements, but 
which in the minds of all honourable men will ever be num- 
bered amongst the darkest transactions recorded in history. 
Then came a period of quiet, but not for long. True to his 
treasonable instincts, early training, and life-long habits he 
rebelled in 1864 against the Re Galantuomo and received a 
shot in his leg at Aspromonte for his trouble. The enemies 
of social order, however, only took him up with the more 
fervid zeal. They stroked down the lion’s bristles, soothed 
him, flattered him, sent him money, lavished pity on him, and 
tried to persuade themselves, as well as the world at large, that 
he was what they all kept telling him he was, a truly great 
man, noble, heroic, and good. Garibaldi profited by the 
delusion to accept the sweet homage, and his masters having 
sent him to this country, of course, he came to play—and 
perhaps a little to over-play—the part assigned him before the 
English people, whose gullibility the revolutionary crew is 
glad enough to turn to account for its own purposes, but whom 
in its heart it despises, because they are not, as yet at least, thank 
God! fully initiated into the iniquities, nor thoroughly imbued 
with the satanic spirit of the wretched conspirators, who make 
England their rendezvous, and whom we harbour so con- 
fidingly in our midst. Only for the unanimous chorus of praise 
with which English journalism has thought fit to canonize his 
memory, one would have imagined that England had had time 
to come to her senses, and be ashamed of the day when her 
people went madly huzzaing after the bold buccaneer, and her 
Princes, and nobles, and statesmen, and Church dignitaries, and 
in the number the present Prime Minister of England, and in 
his company the then Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin, the Bishops of London, Oxford, and Gloucester, with 
the Deans of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and Wells, all vied with 
one another in doing honour to the miscreant who was a notorious 
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rebel, whose whole life had been one of savage resistance to 
lawful authority, of whose deeds in the southern seas few would 
venture to speak, who was the avowed enemy not only of 
Catholicism but of all Christianity, and who, having thrown 
religion aside, invited the nations to imitate revolutionary France 
and bow down as devout worshippers before the Goddess of 
Reason. 

The memory of that day were sufficiently grievous and 
humiliating, if it recorded no more than the fact that in a fit of 
temporary insanity all England fell on its knees before an idol 
of very base alloy, since the most infatuated worshippers of the 
new god freely admit the correctness of the taunt about the 
“ass’s head linked to a lion’s heart.” If only you will allow the 
lion’s heart, they will suffer you to impeach the brains of their 
favourite ; for after all, as his late panegyrist in the 7zes naively 
remarks, Garibaldi was not accountable for the asinine side of 
his character. It was not his fault, poor man, if when the 
leonine part of his make-up had been deducted, the large 
remainder was discovered to be all asinine. So if there was 
nothing more to find fault with than this in the ovation we gave 
him in life and are giving him- after death (greater than that 
accorded to some of our own greatest generals), we could 
perhaps afford to laugh at our own folly in the past, in that we 
gathered round him to pat him on the back and listen to his 
bray. But unfortunately the idol was expressly sent for and 
set up in our midst by the Revolution. This Garibaldi, who had 
been hailed in Calabria as the “ Messiah” and “ Redeemer,” and 
who in London, like Voltaire a century before in Paris, was 
welcomed as “Nostro Salvator,” amidst the applause of the 
assembled crowd, albeit contemptible and powerless in himself, 
was nevertheless the representative, the impersonation, the 
embodiment of an idea. He was the willing tool of clever, but 
wicked men, who made up for his want of brains ; and in their 
hands he was a powerful weapon, the very sword of the Revolu- 
tion. He was the type not of patriotism, but of a bastard 
imitation, a counterfeit presentment of patriotism, not of peace 
but of violence and disorder, not of true liberty but of real 
oppression, and in doing honour to him, alive or dead, our 
countrymen are proclaiming the principle of anarchy. 

The admiration, then, of Englishmen for Garibaldi amounts 
to this, that a lawless bandit, a pirate, the fidus Achates of that 
man of the dagger, Mazzini, has won his way to the sympathies 
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of our countrymen, who have so far forgotten their old tradi- 
tionary love of fair-play and open-handed dealing as to glorify 
the dastard whose first appearance in public life was as a sort 
of Guy Fawkes, planning a scheme to blow up the Opera House 
at Genoa, while the King and his Court were attending the 
performance, who was condemned to an ignominious death for 
inciting officers and soldiers to betray their lawful Sovereign, 
who decreed honours to the memory and rewards to the family 
of the miserable soldier who fired upon the King he pretended 
to serve, who from his first acquaintance in early youth with 
the high priest of conspiracy and assassination, Mazzini, to 
the hour of his death, was hand and glove with conspirators, 
traitors, and assassins. The object of their worship, it is true, in 
the majority of cases is not so much the actual man before 
them as a creature with a character, which seen through the 
lens of their distorted imaginations has become to them for 
the time being the personification of all that is chivalrous and 
grand. But if, as we would fain believe, the manly feelings 
which have their root in a noble and generous nature are still 
strong in the bulk of the English people, as much cannot, we 
fear, be said of those who set themselves up as the leaders of 
thought and the guides of the nation. Where is the political 
foresight and probity, where the hearty recognition of the true, 
the noble, and the good, where the sagacity, the logical con- 
sistency, nay, the common decency we have a right to expect 
in those who profess to read us lessons in political wisdom, 
or what rather must not be the obliquity of their moral vision, 
if in their blind hatred of the Church, and still blinder love 
of her enemies, they cannot or will not recognize that, with 
anarchy at our own doors, and Clerkenwell explosions not yet 
forgotten, and the assassination in broad daylight of unoffending 
statesmen still terribly fresh in the public memory, and treason 
daily hatching mischief in our midst, it is as foolish and dangerous 
as it is wicked to deify him who was all his life long only 
too faithful and too obedient a servant of those societies, which 
the Church of God alone has the courage to anathematize, and 
which, be they Socialist or Communist or Nihilist or Fenian, are 
subversive of all authority, human and Divine, and destructive 
of all order, civil and religious, in every quarter of the globe ? 
But so it is, and the death of Garibaldi has brought once 
again into clearer light the suspected corruption in our midst. 
It has led to one of those definite manifestations, one of those 
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articulate expressions which fix the sentiment they record. 
It has once more disclosed the secret of men’s thoughts and 
embodied in words those principles of the Revolution we have 
been long encouraging in foreign lands, and which are even 
now making steady, if slow, advance within the limits of our 
own Empire. We have for years systematically abetted 
rebellion in other countries, and allowed this England of ours 
to be the lair of conspirators and the hiding-place of assassins, 
where they mature their plots for the murder of those whose 
life is a hindrance to their nefarious schemes. But, whereas 
a while ago we ignored or were ashamed of and even apologized 
for the presence of these reptiles in our midst, it has been 
reserved to the men of our own times to take them in their arms 
and hold them up for admiration. Of what avail will it be here- 
after to express horror of plots, treason, and political assassina- 
tion, if in honouring the memory of the hero of the Revolution 
we are paying tribute and doing homage to the principles he 
represented, the principles, namely, of conspiracy, treason, and 


rebellion against God and man? 
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The Sources of Modern Agnosticism. 


THE history of agnosticism, speculative and practical, would 
be the history of all human error and human crime. The first 
practical agnostic was he who by his act of disobedience first 
ignored the sovereignty of God: the first speculative agnostic 
was he who first entertained a doubt whether there exists a 
Supreme Being who has a claim on our obedience and our 
love. The wish is father to the thought; and the wish for an 
imaginary independence first gave rise to the thought that 
perhaps we are independent, and that the Ultimate Reality 
which men call God is so far removed from us and we from 
Him as to render any duty to Him or any possibility of 
knowing or loving Him altogether out of the question. 
Practical agnosticism leads always to speculative agnosticism. 
We imagine that the most zealous of agnostics would be slow to 
assert that he who had feared and loved and obeyed his God 
from childhood to youth, and from youth to manhood, and 
from manhood to a good old age, would be likely to discover 
in the ripeness of matured knowledge and experience that he 
has been all his life through adoring the shadow of a shade, 
an imaginary Being full of contradictions and absurdities. 
Whether speculative agnosticism is possible without an ante- 
cedent rebellion against a Supreme Ruler, whose existence 
was acknowledged and whose yoke was found irksome, is a 
point I shall have to discuss hereafter; at present I am 
concerned only with speculative agnosticism, and am ready 
to concede to the agnostic, as far as I can, genuine convictions 
and honesty of purpose. I shall deal with him not as one 
who hides himself in the thick foliage that he may look 
upwards and say: I see no trace of God or of His bright 
heaven—nor as Prometheus, anxious to escape from the sight 
of the tyrant of Olympus, but as a man of honest doubt, whose 
difficulties are not self-caused, and whose ignorance of God is 
owing to no pride or vice deliberately harboured in the soul. 
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To trace the countless varieties of ancient agnosticism would 
be to write the history of theism from the beginning of the 
world. Enough to say that apart from any question of a 
primitive Revelation) of which the traces had long since been 
obscured and darkened, even when they had not entirely dis- 
appeared), the men of loftiest genius were almost without 
exception pronounced theists. If here and there we find an 
exception, it was materialism or a blind fatalism which drew 
them aside from a belief in a Personal God, rather than the 
thick mist of despairing ignorance of Him; it was the counter 
attraction of a rival creed, not the hopelessness of finding any 
creed satisfying the aspirations of their souls. St. Paul, it is 
true, found at Athens an altar set up to the Unknown God. 
But those who erected it were no agnostics in the sceptical 
sense. The God they ignorantly worshipped possessed that 
characteristic which it is of the essence of agnosticism to deny 
Him. He was a Personal God. Athens was a polytheistic 
city. The deities of polytheism were all of them essentially 
personal : personal, too, with a personality of the most concrete 
and familiar type. They were merely human beings who 
happened to live in Olympus, possessed of human attributes, 
human virtues, and often human weaknesses and human vices. 
This new deity was personal, as all around were personal. 
Altar would not be erected or sacrifice offered to an abstraction. 
The modern agnostic would as soon think of setting up altar 
or offering sacrifice to Chaos or to Space as to that Ultimate 
Reality which he occasionally dignifies with the name of God. 
Agnosticism may have been the religion of many of the Athenian 
philosophers at the time that the Apostle of the Gentiles 
addressed the assembled Areopagus, but it was not the religion 
of the people nor of any distinguished contemporaries of St. Paul 
whose genius has left them a name in the history of philosophy. 

The introduction of Christianity made agnosticism for long 
centuries almost impossible in the world which Christ came 
to conquer. For early Christianity, with its clear, sharp-cut 
dogmas, could not brook the patronizing contempt of the 
agnostic; when the Apostles and their successors came and 
preached Jesus and the resurrection, you must accept or reject 
—you must be a believer or a bitter foe of Christian belief 
and the advocate of some hostile creed. The only rival system 
which had any success was essentially a dogmatic system, a 
system of theism. If Mohammed appealed to the lowest as 
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well as the highest portion of Asiatic nature, it was not by a 
profession of indifference or any denial of what reason teaches 
us respecting the existence and the attributes of God. 

Not that the impossibility of agnosticism in the face of 
Christianity was confined to primitive ages, wherever the 
Catholic system prevails in its entirety there you have 
infidelity if you like, hatred of all religion, Voltairianism, 
atheism, but agnostic indifference, never. In England before 
the Reformation the agnostic was almost an unknown being. 
The careful study of natural theology, with its varied, 
exact, irrefragable arguments for the existence of God, 
and its clear, accurate, well-weighed propositions respecting 
His nature and attributes, made it almost impossible for 
the most perverse of men to declare the veil altogether impene- 
trable, when theology demonstrated the being and explained 
convincingly the perfections of Him whom that veil conceals 
indeed, but does not hide from us. The sharp metaphysical 
discussions of the schools, the elaborate treatises devoted to 
the subject, the life-long devotion of the first intellects of 
Europe, made it a practical impossibility for the school of 
theological obscurantism to obtain any following amongst the 
lovers of truth: as long as St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure 
and Duns Scotus were in the hands of the men of highest 
education, greatest mental power, and most genuine desire after 
truth, the confused speculations of the agnostic fell harmless 
on the well-proved armour of the theologian. If some too eager 
student, dazzled by some Christian mystery, came forward with 
the confidence of his fancied discoveries to proclaim them before 
the world, the veterans of well-established tradition, putting 
aside their attitude of submission to the Divine teaching, came 
forward and showed on grounds of pure reason that he was 
a fool for his pains, and that it was but a theological mare’s 
nest that he put before the world as the destined birth-place 
of a new and strange monster. For monsters—and monsters 
too which denounced their own children—were all the early 
departures from the profound yet lucid teaching of medizval 
theology ; and if in the present day the same monsters rear 
their unshapely progeny and send them out among men to do 
their work of destruction for “a time and times, and half a 
time,” yet in the end the work of self-destruction4will assuredly 
take place, and the hideous mother and her ghastly brood will 
disappear beneath that stone hewn by no mortal hands which 
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grinds to powder error and error’s children when they have run 
their short-lived course. 

But when the Reformation came and swept over Europe 
with the besom of destruction, when medizval theology began 
to be treated with the contempt of ignorance, and its subtle 
enquiries were regarded as the hair-splitting of bewildered 
metaphysicians, or at best as the confused fancies of monastic 
dreamers, the well-meant though ill-founded conjectures of an 
unenlightened age on subjects far beyond man’s power to under- 
stand, then the bolder theorist who professed to appeal to 
common sense and to man’s practical reason, and to the 
experience of every day life, began to make his voice heard 
among the fading echoes of Catholic teaching. The Protestant 
theologians who rejected the authority of Rome, and chose out 
of the traditional teaching of the Church such portions as his 
private judgment approved, or which, as he thought, could be 
proved clearly in the Word of God or in the teaching of the 
Primitive Church, found himself at a considerable disadvantage 
when face to face with the sceptical inquirer. He had done the 
easy work of destruction; he had scattered the pages of 
Bonaventure, Thomas of Aquin, Duns Scotus to the four winds ; 
he had pulled down the forts which defended the citadel of 
theism ; he had driven away the veteran soldiers, who from 
time immemorial had fought the battle and won the victory— 
and now it was necessary to reconstruct. It is true he could 
borrow the old weapons, he could put on the armour of the 
heroes of the past, he could rebuild the wall which had been 
broken down; but the arms which were able to handle the 
weapons were gone, the cunning of the inspired or Heaven- 
aided masters of theology was departed, the knight who had 
worn the armour had been slain or driven out, and the poor serf 
who sought to put it on found it would not fit. The new walls 
hurriedly built up of rubbish and untempered mortar fell at the 
first assault, and the enemy rushed in and laid waste the un- 
protected domain. The agnostic of earlier days advanced to 
the attack and was driven back from the fort where there was 
not a single weak point where he could effect an entrance—the 
modern, the post-Reformation agnostic, found a citadel as unable 
to protect its inmates as is the castle of Norman times to defend 
those who hold it against the rifled cannon. Calvin and 
Leibnitz and Bacon, set up a God who invited the attacks of 
the objector and yiclded him an easy victory, in spite of the 
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genius and ability of the defenders. Their God, if I may be 
pardoned the expression, would not stand fire. He was afraid 
of being carefully examined, just as a man who has to insure 
his life, but who is conscious of some internal disease, fears the 
investigation of the physician appointed by the Life Assurance 
Company to see whether he is a good life; or like a barrister 
defending a case in which he is half conscious there is a 
damning flaw. 

This is the real secret of the spread of modern agnosticism. 
The happy tradition of Catholic theology and Catholic theolo- 
gical training is that it has always been and still is eager to court 
objections and to raise all possible difficulties in order that they 
may be fairly faced and answered. The student in the schools of 
Catholic theology at Rome has to defend his theses against all 
comers. It is one of the every day exercises of the young Catholic 
theologian in training for the priesthood to be brought face to face 
with two of his fellows, who make it a point of honour to urge 
every sort of objection, Protestant or infidel, which they can find 
in books or devise out of their own inventive intelligence, and he 
is required to give a satisfactory answer, while the Professor sits 
by to see that he meets the difficulty with a sufficient and satis- 
fying answer. No one who had been present at these exer- 
cises can assert that any objection is shelved or shirked or 
allowed to pass by without a satisfactory solution. This tra- 
ditional method it is which is one of the safeguards of the 
Catholic. Those who have previously known the shifting sands 
of other forms of religion recognize, with a sort of happy confi- 
dence, how the rock of Peter furnishes to her children a 
reasonable answer to every possible form of error and to every 
argument which the non-Catholic, be he Protestant, atheist, or 
agnostic, can bring forward. 

But this argumentative method of teaching is one on 
which no other form of belief calling itself Christian has 
ventured or can venture, because for any other to do so would 
be to commit rapid suicide. Objectors would come forward 
quite unanswerable, and the defender of orthodoxy as well as 
its assailant would enrol themselves in the enemy’s camp. 
Our English universities tend to eliminate the remnant of 
Anglican belief simply because there is more intellectual activity 
there than elsewhere. But if we could imagine the Catholic 
system of attack and defence introduced among the theological 
students of Oxford and Cambridge; if the Anglican Professor 
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had to put forward his pupils to defend his thesis against hearty 
and genuine objectors, the disintegrating process would be 
rapid indeed! If he had to face the difficulties of Mill and 
Herbert Spencer and Holyoake and Professor Newman, how 
defenceless would his Christianity soon prove to be, nay, how 
vainly would he seek to defend even bare theism against the 
onset of secularist and atheist! Even as it is, how many a 
young Anglican drifts away from his traditional beliefs under 
the influence of the various philosophical teachers whose 
corroding theories soon eat away his untenable religious 
opinions. Their attacks, often shallow and always false, find 
him at their mercy, because by the very necessity of an illogical 
creed, he cannot be trained fearlessly to press arguments to their 
legitimate conclusions. He cannot meet in the arena of theolo- 
gical disputation those plausible objections which are trite and 
familiar to the Catholic student, but to all else are mysteries into 
which they dare not look. He can only evade fatal difficulties 
by regarding all doubt as a temptation from the evil one, by 
shutting his eyes to honest arguments, and making a feeble, 
fragile, perishable target, which he forges in his own armoury 
and calls Faith. It is the miserable substitute for that Divine 
shield which is backed by reason and supported by logic, and 
which sends its bearer fearless into the field, ready for any 
assault, bold to meet all comers in the battle of truth. 

We find, then, the chief source of agnosticism’s modern 
victories in the neglect of the systematic study of rational 
theology. We do not say that the arguments by which the 
Catholic theologian establishes the existence of God are directly 
adverse to all theism outside the Church. For the Church, in 
treating of the Divine Being and attributes, argues in the first 
instance merely on grounds of reason, and excludes altogether 
any question of revealed truth. It simply takes the natural 
world as it is, and shows from it there must be a God, anda 
God such as the Catholic believes Him to be. The opposition 
between the arguments for a God from natural reason and the 
opinions of the non-Catholic defender of theism is indirect. He 
cannot use the arguments which establish his theistic position 
without exposing himself to have them turned against himself 
and used to destroy his non-Catholic position. The same logical 
process which places on a sound basis of reason the truths of 
natural religion will carry him further than he cares to go. It 
will teach him that there is only one logical, tenable, form of 
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Christianity in the world, and that it is not the one that he 
himself professes. His dislike to the conclusion to which logic 
leads him makes him dislike his guide, and he who fears the 
remorseless demands of logic has practically given up all serious 
attempt to prove by argument the truth of his religious position. 
The worst of it is that this weakness in the logical position of 
those whom I call, for want of a better expression, non-Catholic 
believers, is supposed, by a majority of well-educated English- 
men and Americans, to extend to Catholic belief as well. They 
regard it in its demands on our credulity as merely an intensified 
form of one or other of the sects. They think it requires its 
disciples to swallow a pill where the various forms of Pro- 
testantism present only a globule. Their natural and reasonable 
dislike to the globule induces a primd facie rejection of the pill. 
They allow that, if a man is to take medicine, pills are more satis- 
factory than globules, but at the same time they unfortunately 
argue from the nauseousness and ineffectual character of the 
globule the nauseousness and ineffectual character of the pill. 
They are ignorant—alas that it should be so!—that what 
they are asked to accept is nauseous indeed to those whose pride 
and self-will makes the very idea of submission repulsive to 
them, but sweeter than honey or the honeycomb to loyal, 
generous, humble souls hungering after the truth. They do not 
know that what they regard as ineffectual, works indeed no 
change in those who harden their hearts against its Divine 
teaching, but to those who cry: “Lord, I believe, help Thou my 
unbelief,” is not only logical and satisfactory and conclusive to 
the cultivated reason, but is the power of God and the wisdom 
of God, the happy solver of all difficulties, the infallible guide 
who furnishes a ready answer to all possible objections. 

When once the conviction of this truth reaches the intelli- 
gence of educated Englishmen, the change will be wrought which 
is even now gradually dawning upon them. The necessity of 
treating the dogmatism of the Church as something different in 
kind from all other dogmatism will be acknowledged and 
acted on. Men will not say in their hearts as they do now: If I 
am unable to accept the handful of beliefs which this or that 
form of Protestantism and theism puts forward as alone neces- 
sary to the orthodox believer, and enforces with all sorts of 
limitations and modifications, how can I accept the dogmas 
without end, already countless and capable of indefinite exten- 
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necessary to salvation, but as each and all demanding a complete 
and hearty submission in the exact sense in which she proposes 
them? They will treat with deserved contempt the feeble 
attempts of the non-Catholic bodies to enforce these baseless 
dogmas, and will drift off, as they are fast drifting off, into 
one or other of those two opposite poles which the dogmatic 
Protestant regards with equal abhorrence. The men of good 
will gather to the Standard of the Church: the faithless soldiers 
who are led by vice and pride to cling to the rebel banner will 
turn their arms against her, and will refuse to accept a yoke 
which imposes on them what they say they cannot, and in 
point of fact, will not believe. But the change will take place 
only gradually, like every change which vitally affects the 
history of a nation’s rise and fall. 

But to return to my subject. The neglect, the necessary 
neglect of the study of theology, natural and revealed, since 
the Reformation, has given the sceptic a further advantage. 
Not only is his orthodox Protestant opponent helpless before 
him, by reason of his want of training, not only is the 
weakness of his own position a fatal hindrance to his 
efficacy in repelling the infidel foe, but he also has the 
misfortune of putting forward a number of false theories, false 
views of God and of future punishment, of Heaven and Hell, of 
sin and death, which repel and disgust the inquirer. They 
constitute the globules of which I have spoken—nauseous and 
worse than nauseous—for they contain a positive poison, and a 
poison too which is deadly to the whole system. When the 
Calvinist tells us of a God whose stamp of predestination 
renders futile the effort to serve Him faithfully on earth, and 
so to reach the Heaven whose doors are open only to the elect, 
the searcher after God rightly and reasonably rejects the cruel 
tyrant whom he is asked to love and adore. When the ordinary 
Protestant builds up his self-chosen dogmas on his own interpre- 
tation of a book which he accepts as infallible from a pious 
instinct, and not on any solid grounds of reason, the inquirer is 
not prepared to receive doctrines which are built up on so 
flimsy a foundation. He regards them, and regards them 
rightly, as a sort of haphazard mixture of truth and falsehood 
according to the character of the proposer and the sect to which 
he happens to belong. Rejecting the position as untenable, and 
perhaps knowing no other, he comes to the conclusion that the 
God Who has established truth on such a basis must be a feeble 
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sort of Deity. When the Puritan pictures his God as thrusting 
millions of poor children into eternal misery through no fault of 
their own, the Moloch of Heaven is regarded with the hatred 
that aimless cruelty. evokes in every honest soul. When he 
offers to the select company of his conventicle a guarantee of 
eternal salvation in the shape of conversion and the assurance 
that accompanies it, and promises them that no future crime can 
forfeit their reward, and that in spite of lust, or avarice, or pride, 
wilfully and persistently indulged, they will not fail to be 
admitted among the saints and angels at the moment of death, 
because if the converted are in Christ Jesus, there is now no 
condemnation for those who have attained to this happy 
acceptance by their Redeemer, the ordinary sensible man of the 
world turns away in disgust from the immorality of a doctrine 
which he justly regards as a persuasive to sin. He cannot 
believe that the God who sanctions it is the just and holy one 
whose eyes cannot behold iniquity. When the Ritualist adopts 
Catholic practices, wears Catholic vestments, says Catholic 
prayers, talks about the Holy Catholic Church outside of which 
there is no salvation, and all the while fights against the 
Catholic religion and preaches—at least by his practice—the 
anti-Catholic dogma of non-submission to authority, common- 
sense people are unable to believe that his anomalous Deity is the 
true God. Every sect outside the Church has its own Deity, 
and that Deity is a false God, and the thinking man, spying out 
the weak points in their theological harness, objects to enlist 
under their banner ; or if, for social reasons, he outwardly adhere 
to one or other of them, his heart, or rather his intellect, is all 
the while far from them. 

But we must pass on to a more definite and more direct 
influence which has been working most efficiently. In the Greek 
drama, as every student knows, each play that was put upon the 
stage had a Choragus and a Coryphzus. The Choragus did 
not dance himself, but gave lessons to the members of the 
chorus ; he taught them how to sing their song, and beat the 
measure with their feet ; the Coryphzus was one of his pupils, 
the chief or leader of the chorus; he led them in, conducted the 
song, took the principal part. Modern agnosticism has its 
Choragus and Coryphzus, and the strange part of the matter is 
that the Anglican divine who has undertaken the ré/e of 
Choragus, is one who has been regarded, and is still regarded, 
by his admiring co-religionists as an eminently orthodox divine. 
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While he was unconsciously the educator, friend, instructor, 
fosterfather, I had almost said parent, of agnostics, he neverthe- 
less believed himself to be, and was regarded by Anglican 
Oxford as being, a pillar of the Church, a driver away of false 
doctrine, a safe guide to the active minds of inquiring youth. 
His ability no one can question, his power of putting theological 
difficulties in a striking form is unrivalled, his skill in stirring up 
the minds of his readers and pupils to an active interest in the 
subjects put before them was proved by long practice, and—we 
add it sorrowfully and reluctantly—his complete failure in 
giving an answer to the difficulties he proposed is witnessed by 
the effect of his teaching on the ablest of his disciples, and by 
the eager way by which his doctrines have been caught up by 
the man of ability and genius who has acted, and is still acting, 
as the Coryphzus of modern agnosticism. 

The Bampton Lectures of Dean Mansel, delivered in the 
University of Oxford in the year 1859, will be remembered by 
all the more intelligent of those who were then in residence. 
Entirely beyond the comprehension of the average students, 
they nevertheless exerted a powerful influence over thinking 
men, and were a powerful solvent to Protestant orthodoxy. 
Not that the lecturer had any such intention : deeply dyed with 
the doctrines of Kant, an ardent admirer of Sir W. Hamilton, 
his naturally sceptical mind clung to orthodox beliefs rather 
from a love of paradox and a traditional conservatism, and, we 
will hope, a supernatural conviction of the necessity of religion, 
than because, logician though he was, there was any legitimate 
connection between his sceptical premiss and his orthodox con- 
clusion. The fatal consequences which followed from his method 
of argument he sought to avert by demanding of the intellect an 
impossible submission which reasonable men refused to give. 

His lectures are intended as an indirect proof of the truth of 
revelation by an argumentum ad hominem addressed to the 
rationalist. “Do not imagine” (he said to those who, admitting 
natural religion denied revealed religion), “do not imagine for a 
moment that you avoid the difficulties which you regard as fatal 
to a supernatural Revelation. You are no better off than we are. 
The difficulties of theological dogmatism are not peculiar to it, 
but are common to all who make any positive statement what- 
ever respecting God. That pruning hook which you employ to 
cut off what you regard as the excrescences of religion will 
destroy the tree altogether, root as well as branch. In limiting 
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the truths of religion to such as the human reason (or, as 
Dr. Mansel calls it, the human consciousness) can assent to, you 
are limiting them to nothing at all. Do not tell me that you 
cannot accept supernatural religion because it puts before 
you truths not only difficult, but, in the eyes of human reason, 
contradictory. Why, the very same test will abolish for ever 
any kind of natural religion. If you answer that in that case the - 
only alternative for reasonable men is atheism, you will find 
that the atheist only involves himself in a fresh set of contra- 
dictions, not a whit less insoluble, not a whit less opposed to 
human reason, than those from which he has just been 
emancipated.” 

Having entangled his unfortunate disciples in this inex- 
tricable labyrinth, Dr. Mansel has to find a way out of it. The 
path along which he guides them is one of which we must 
frankly say that, as we attempt to follow it, we see on every 
sign-post warning that it will lead us, not to the liberty of the 
children of God, not to any firm standing-ground where our feet 
can rest securely, not to any position logically tenable, but toa 
dreary, hopeless, godless scepticism. His solution of the diffi- 
culty, if it can be called a solution, is that God does not intend 
us to satisfy all the intellectual cravings of our soul, just as He 
does not intend us to satisfy all the physical cravings of our 
body. As in the latter case we must fight against that for 
which the animal nature longs, so in the former we must resist 
the longings of the spiritual nature to attain to a rational 
knowledge of things Divine. ‘“ Just as without the possibility of 
temptation there could be no merit in obedience, so without 
room for doubt there would be no righteousness in faith.” In 
other words, we must silence the longing of our intellect for that 
truth in which alone it can find repose, just as we must silence 
the longing of our lower nature for some forbidden pleasure. As 
the one must not be satisfied, so the other. As we must run 
counter to intemperance or lust, so we must run counter to 
reason. To employ the reason God has given us in the 
investigation of the Divine nature and attributes, is a futile 
and disappointing work of time. God is withdrawn by an 
impassable gulf from the searcher after Him. The only voice 
which sounds back from the abyss where dwells the Being 
whom we designate as the Absolute and the Infinite, is a 
solemn warning that we possess no faculties which qualify us 
for the attainment of any knowledge of God. “Of the nature 
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and attributes of God in His Infinite Being philosophy can tell 
us nothing: of man’s inability to apprehend that nature, and 
why he is thus unable, she tells us all that we can know and 
all that we need to know.” ? 

If this is not agnosticism pure and simple, we should like 
to know what is. If this is not the public preaching of 
scepticism from the University pulpit of Oxford, we do not 
know what scepticism means. If this is not a virtual elimina- 
tion of God from the field of human knowledge, a practical 
atheism, an abolition of all theology as a baseless, fruitless, 
aimless pursuit, words have lost their meaning. Not that 
Dr. Mansel would acknowledge this, or allow that he makes 
it altogether impossible to man to know anything of God while 
on earth. He drags in a feeble fiction, the infant of his own 
imagination, a poor fragile being—without father, without 
mother, without descent—which reason does not recognize and 
our natural man is unable to adopt, and he attempts to force 
it upon us under the magnificent name of Faith. Our intellects 
must disown reason, their legitimate offspring, to take in its 
place this miserable starveling, this impostor which has taken 
the name of the founder and foundation of all belief. We 
must desert the evidence of reason, he tells us,? to rest on the 
evidence of faith; of the principles on which reason itself 
depends, it is obviously impossible to have any guarantee. The 
nature of the evidence that faith affords is so far unsatisfactory 
that even its foster-father is compelled to confess that it has 
a certain radical weakness which limits its application and 
confines it to the field of action rather than of thought. It is 
something regulative, not speculative: practical, not theoretical. 
It is to direct our actions, not our convictions. It is to teach 
us to address our petitions to an Infinite, Omnipotent, All- 
merciful God, not because we have any good reason for thinking 
that He is Infinite, Omnipotent, All-merciful ; not because we 
can with reason attribute to Him a personal existence, or regard 
Him as One who hears and loves and cares for us, but because 
we have no good reason for thinking that He is not all these 
and does not possess all these attributes. Our knowledge of 
God, Dr. Mansel frankly confesses, does not satisfy the con- 
ditions of speculative philosophy, and is incapable of reduction 
to an ultimate and absolute truth.2 This doctrine, as the reader 
will clearly perceive, is nothing more nor less than a cruel and 

2 Lect. viii. p. 26. ? Lect. iv. p. 146. ® Lect. v. p. 144. 
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derisive scepticism, which mocks the searcher after God by 
putting forward with a sort of malicious joy the utter hope- 
lessness of his task. It is agnosticism under so transparent a 
disguise, that the quick eye of intelligence detects its real 
character at once. The flimsy robe of the supernatural which 
is cast over it, reveals rather than veils the ill-shapen form 
beneath. It whets its sharp sword and professes to go forth 
to combat the foe, but it puts its weapon in its adversaries’ 
hands and leaves at his mercy the orthodoxy it professes to 
defend. “It is,” says Mr. John Stuart Mill, and we cannot 
altogether disagree with him, “the most morally pernicious 
doctrine now current, and the question it involves is beyond 
all others which now engage speculative minds the decisive one 
for moral good and evil for the Christian world.” * 

The hideous mischief which this theory has wrought among 
the younger generation of Oxford men can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. It is scarcely too much to say that Dr. Mansel’s 
lectures marked a distinct era in the history of Oxford beliefs. 
Of his own pupils not a few drifted away into the logical 
conclusion of their master’s doctrines. He not only did nothing 
for the cause of positive belief, but did more to shake down 
what still remained of it among thoughtful men than many of 
the most eager assailants of Christianity. If the mass of the 
students who drank in his pernicious doctrines did not lapse 
into infidelity, it was either because they were not sufficiently 
intelligent to understand the drift of his teaching, or because 
Englishmen cling rather to the traditions of the past and are 
not to be quickly shaken in their opinions by the exigencies 
of consecutive reasoning. But in the downward history of 
Anglican belief these lectures will hold a prominent place. 
They marked the death (perhaps we should say the suicide) 
of old-fashioned Oxford orthodoxy, and though an attempt has 
been made to reconstruct on a “Catholic basis,” yet the party 
of belief has an ever-weakening hold on the University at large.° 


4 Mill, Exam, of Sir WW. Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 113. 

5 A sermon preached in the University pulpit on Sunday, the 4th of June, by Canon 
Liddon, contains the following passage which mournfully illustrates my statement 
respecting modern Oxford. ‘*‘ Of late years, Oxford has in many ways made herself 
more useful to the country as a place of general education, but she has also been undoing, 
one by one, whether under compulsion or deliberately, the ties which have bound her, 
from the first days of her existence, to the Church of Jesus Christ. Recent legislation 
makes the process of divorce all but complete ; and those of us who cannot surrender 
our reason to hope know full well what is meant by the forfeiture, and insignificant 
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But I must pause, reserving for my next article the dis- 
cussion of the further development of Dr. Mansel’s theory as 
adopted and carried out by one whom I have already styled 
the Coryphzus of agnosticism. The pupil is hampered by none 
of the traditions of the master. He is, moreover, a man of 
wider view and a firmer grasp of principles. With perhaps one 
exception, there is no living Englishman who has exercised a 
wider influence on modern thought than Mr. Herbert Spencer. 


existence of those provisions which the Church had made for her ministers in the 
colleges of Oxford. A decade or two of years may elapse before the college chapels 
are closed for worship ; before the theological faculty is rendered useless for religious 
purposes, or altogether dissolved. But the arguments, which are supposed to warrant 
what has been already done, point no less clearly—if they are worth anything—to 
the completion of the secularizing changes. A few final steps may be, perhaps, for 
a while delayed, out of consideration for those who are still here, and who have not 
yet forgotten the Oxford which they have loved so dearly in the past. If this subject 
is thus referred to, it is not, you will believe, with the purpose of re-discussing what 
is now irretrievably settled—what God in His all-wise providence has permitted” 
(From report of Canon Liddon’s Sermon published in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Undergraduates’ Journal of the 8th of June). 
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Nihil potentius homine orante (S74. John Chrysostom.) 


IN one of his most eloquent panegyrics, Father Segneri brings 
before the consideration of his hearers the fact that solitude 
greatly tends to promote the growth of sanctity. “ Behold,” he 
exclaims, “the tree planted by the wayside; the soil may be 
good, the climate favourable, careful culture not lacking; yet 
how seldom does a tree thus situated produce fruits of any 
excellence, nay more, how rarely does it bring any at all to 
maturity, exposed as it is to have its blossoms culled, or its 
fruits snatched by the greedy hand of the passer-by!” If such 
be indeed the case, how is it possible to do otherwise than 
admire one whom we see planted, so to speak, on the world’s 
highway, for a period of nearly eighty years ; living in a city, 
mixing in constant and familiar intercourse with his fellow-men, 
beloved and sought after by all, the favourite of religious and 
seculars, of rich and poor, of the high-born and the lowly, and 
yet not only producing fruits of signal virtue and eminent 
sanctity, but being, moreover, endowed by God with the power 
of working miracles so numerous and so astounding as to rival 
those performed even by the greatest saints, and recall the 
wonders achieved by the thaumaturgi of old. The name of 
M. Dupont is doubtless already familiar to many of our 
readers, in connection with the devotion to the Holy Face 
of our Lord, but his remarkable history is perhaps less widely 
known than it deserves to be, abounding as it does with interest 
and edification of no common order. 

Léon Papin-Dupont was born in Martinique, January 24, 
1797. His father belonged to an ancient family of Breton 
origin ; his mother, Mdlle. Marie-Louise Gaigneron de Marolles, 
was born in the same island. She brought her husband a large 
fortune, and was an attractive and highly-gifted woman ; indeed 
Léon was always ready to acknowledge how much he owed to 
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her careful training and pious instructions, especially as he was 
only six years old when he had the misfortune to lose his father. 
An anecdote which has been preserved of his early schooldays 
may serve to show the natural candour and openness of his 
disposition. 

Upon one occasion the boys took advantage of the temporary 
absence of their master in order to enjoy a game of romps, while they 
were supposed to be learning their lessons. Their teacher, hearing the 
uproar, returned in hot haste, but only to find every one in his place, 
apparently absorbed in study. His questions elicited assurances of 
having behaved in an exemplary manner from all except Léon, who 
confessed that he had been playing instead of working. Just then the 
clock announced that the hour of recreation had arrived : “Go into the 
play-ground and amuse yourself, my little man,” the master said to the 
truthful child : “you are not worthy to remain with such patterns of 
virtue as these boys.” So Léon was sent out to play, while his com- 
panions were kept indoors at their tasks, and received a sound scolding 
into the bargain (p. 2). 


Later on young Dupont was placed’ by his mother at a 
school in the United States, but he only remained there two 
years, at the end of which period he was sent to France and 
pursued his education at the College of Pontlevoy. There he 
had the happiness of making his First Communion, when he was 
twelve years old. “At that time,” he tells us, “I knew nothing 
of what Divine consolations really are, but I can remember that 
my happiness was so great as to make me literally weep for 
joy.” Even at this early age, his devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament was remarkable for its intensity and fervour, and it 
was doubtless by means of this devotion that the purity of his 
mind and of his faith were so remarkably preserved amid the 
thousand dangers and temptations which must have beset the 
fatherless boy far from his mother and his home. 

Upon the conclusion of his collegiate course in 1815, he, 
together with his younger brother Theobald, paid a visit to 
Martinique, where his mother had just married her second 
husband, M. Arnaud. Her sons did not remain long with her, 
as their education was still incomplete, and they therefore 
returned to Paris, in order that Léon, who was intended for the 
bar, might commence his legal studies without delay. He 
established himself with his brother in furnished lodgings, and 
his family made him a very handsome yearly allowance, the 
whole of which he found no difficulty in spending, as he went a 
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great deal into very good society, and entered to the full into all 
those amusements which are natural to young men of his age 
and position. He rode, he drove, he gave dinners, he went to 
dances ; he became a thorough man of the world, and yet, even 
while floating on the stream of fashion, he never abandoned the 
practice of his religious duties. The life he at this time led was 
to him in after years the cause of much bitter regret and self- 
humiliation, though God, who in carrying out the designs of His 
Providence in regard to souls which He destines to attain a 
high degree of perfection, disposes all things fortster et suaviter, 
never left him long, even at the time of his greatest worldliness, 
without some loving reminder, some gentle knock, if one may so 
speak, at the gate of his heart, calling on him to open to the 
gracious Master, who, with infinite condescension, was waiting 
patiently without. At one time the society of a saintly priest, 
who had formerly been his schoolfellow; at another, the invitation 
to enrol himself in some confraternity, or aid in a work of 
charity brought by chance under his notice; these things and 
many more which might be enumerated, were among the means 
employed by God to lead His servant to break off that friend- 
ship with the world which He has declared to be nothing else 
but enmity with Himself. He began to make strenuous efforts 
to overcome the faults of his character, and here we may quote 
the testimony of the worthy woman who managed the house in 
which he lodged. She tells us that “even when his natural 
vivacity carried him a little too far, he so soon saw his fault and 
acknowledged it so frankly and so sincerely that one could not 
help feeling more edified by the repentance than disedified by 
the trifling error which had given rise to it.” 

In 1821, Léon successfully concluded his legal studies and 
returned to Martinique, accompanied by Théobald, who was 
shortly afterwards carried off by an attack of fever. The death 
of his brother decided Léon to abandon a vague idea he had for 
some time entertained of offering himself for the priesthood ; 
and a few years later he married Mdlle. Caroline d’Audiffredi, 
whose acquaintance he had made in his college vacations whilst 
staying at the country house of his uncle, Count Gaigneron de 
Marolles, his bride having been educated in the Ursuline Convent 
at Tours. The young couple settled at St. Pierre, in the out- 
skirts of which town M. Dupont had purchased a splendid 
property, and for five years they remained there, in the posses- 
sion of every blessing this life can give, until at the end of that 
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time the crowning drop was added to their cup of felicity by the 
birth of a daughter. It is not, however, by means of the enjoy- 
ment of even the innocent delights of this world that God fits 
His servants to reign with Him hereafter ; but through bitter 
disappointment, through sickness and bereavement, the failure 
of schemes of earthly happiness, He mercifully detaches their 
hearts from every created good, and leads them to desire only 
Himself. Eight months after the birth of her little Henriette, 
Madame Dupont was called away from this life, and though she 
had so much to leave, she resigned her life in a manner which 
proves her to have been no mean proficient in that perfect 
submission to the will of God which has been well termed “ the 
science of the saints.” The grief of her husband for her !oss 
was so great that he fell dangerously sick, and the greatest fears 
were entertained for his life ; as soon as he had recovered, he set 
himself to carry out the sole wish his wife had expressed on her 
death-bed. She had begged that her daughter might be edu- 
cated as she had herself been, in the Ursuline Convent at 
Tours, under the judicious supervision of Madame de Lignac, 
and M. Dupont accordingly left Martinique in May, 1834, 
accompanied by his mother (now for the second time a widow), 
his little girl, and a few faithful servants. Shortly afterwards 
we find them all settled at Tours, in a house M. Dupont had 
purchased, in the Rue Saint-Etienne, and which was destined to 
become famous at a subsequent period on account of the 
wonders wrought under its roof by the mighty hand of God. 
He lived there from the beginning the life of a fervent and 
devout Christian, at an epoch when human respect had so strong 
a hold over men of all classes that very few had the courage to 
perform openly their religious duties, and his conduct was a 
continual protest against the proceedings of persons who, while 
acknowledging in their secret hearts the importance and value of 
religion, did not dare to render it any external homage. He 
never hesitated, moreover, to rebuke vice of whatever kind ; and 
upon one occasion, when his eye chanced to fall upon an 
objectionable picture, exposed for sale at the door of a shop, he 
there and then kicked the canvas in, giving the dealer the price 
of the picture thus destroyed, and at the same time making him 
promise never again to exhibit nude figures to the gaze of the 
passers-by. 

Another time when he was travelling by coach he chanced to occupy 
the seat beside the driver. This latter happened to make use of a 
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blasphemous expression, whereupon M. Dupont immediately gave him 
a smart box on the ear. The man was furious, and pulled up directly, 
declaring he had been insulted. “On the contrary,” M. Dupont replied, 
in a tone of calm authority, “it is you who have insulted me, by apply- 
ing such an epithet to my Father. How dare you insult my Father like 
that?” “Your Father, your Father,” stammered the disconcerted 
blasphemer, not knowing what else tosay. “ Yes, my Father,” returned 
M. Dupont, “ for God is my Father and yours too, and I ask what right 
you have to speak of Him in such a manner?” ‘Then he went on to 
explain to the offender the greatness of his sin, doing this with such 
effect that the poor man humbly acknowledged his fault, and promised 
amendment. His reprover placed a gratuity in his hand when he 
parted from him, asking him to go and see him at Tours. This the 
coachman did later on, and said that, thanks to the timely reprimand he 
had received, he had succeeded in overcoming his evil habit, and was 
leading a Christian life (pp. 61, 62). 


We should exceed the limits of a sketch like the present were 
we to give a detailed account of the various good works in which 
M. Dupont engaged during the early years of his residence at 
Tours. His life was eminently pious and edifying, as pious 
and edifying as possible, indeed, in the eyes of his fellow-men. 
Yet from time to time a secret inspiration whispered to him that 
he was called to far greater perfection still, and on one occasion 
especially, he himself tell us, when he had been to Communion, 
his eye fell on a little picture of St. Teresa, and all at once he 
seemed to comprehend the necessity of more rigid mortification, 
more complete detachment, than any he had been enabled as 
yet to practise. His own desire from that time forward was to 
know the will of God and to do it, though he was far indeed 
from suspecting how great a price he was destined to pay for 
the complete enlightenment after which he was so ardently 
longed. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since he took up his residence in 
Tours, and all the while his only child had been growing up at 
his side, every year lovelier and every year more beloved. She 
was now on the verge of womanhood, and the account given of 
her in her father’s biography sounds more like a page of 
romance than the simple truth. Her face was strikingly hand- 
some, her figure tall and graceful, while the beauty of her mind 
corresponded to that of her person, and her rare intelligence, 
sparkling vivacity, and charming manners fascinated all who 
knew her, so that already many of the best families had made 
proposals for a matrimonial alliance, especially as the dowry 
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she would bring to her husband was known to be no inconsider- 
able one. M. Dupont was aware to what dangers Henriette 
would be exposed, and when upon one occasion he saw her give 
way to excessive vexation because he had thought right to 
refuse her request that she might go the theatre, he begged our 
Lord rather to take her at once from the earth than suffer her 
ever to wander from the right way, or be drawn into the vortex 
of a worldly and fashionable life. And God granted this 
courageous prayer; a few days afterwards an epidemic malady 
broke out in the Ursuline school, and the pupils were all sent 
home. The next morning Henriette fell sick, and about a week 
later she died. From the very first she knew she should not 
recover, and with the whole force of her ardent and impression- 
able nature, turned all her thoughts to God. It is not easy 
to know whether most to admire the heroic father who, like a 
second Abraham, and sustained by a similar faith, offered to 
God without a murmur the sacrifice of his only child, or the 
pure and holy daughter who, being made perfect in a short time 
fulfilled a long time, and, calmly turning away from the 
entrancing prospect afforded by her opening life, was able to say 
with the Apostle: Melius est dissolvi. The conversations of 
these two during Henriette’s closing days, are almost worthy to 
be compared with the immortal colloquies of St. Augustine and 
St. Monica, and it seems as if some of the fragrance of Paradise 
had floated through the open gates which were ready to receive 
the departing spirit. As soon as his child had breathed her 
last, M. Dupont turned to Dr. Bretonneau, her kind and skilful 
medical attendant, and said with a rapturous expression: “To 
think, doctor, that my child now sees God!” And so carried 
away was he by this thought, that he at once commenced to 
recite the Magnificat. Those around, unable to comprehend 
such elevation of mind, for a moment imagined that excess of 
grief had temporarily deprived him of reason. 

During the succeeding days his courage never for an instant 
forsook him ; his heroic resignation was not once at fault, he 
seemed on the contrary rather to rejoice in being permitted to 
offer to God his choicest treasure, his most valued earthly 
possession. On the morning of the funeral, he happened to 
come out of the drawing-room just as the coffin was being 
carried down the staircase, and the unexpected sight was almost 
too much, even for him. In a moment, however, he recovered 
his calm self-possession, and gently stepping up, kissed the 
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coffin-lid, saying as he did so: “ Farewell, my darling Henriette, 
until we meet again in Heaven.” The death of his daughter 
was the turning-point in his life ; from beside her grave he arose 
a new man, and entered from that day forth on a new and 
higher stage of Christian perfection, so that he might have 
taken as his own the words of the Apostle: “Forgetting the 
things that are behind, I press towards the mark, to the prize of 
the supernal vocation of God.” 

His first charitable undertaking was the founding in Tours 
of a house of Little Sisters of the Poor, which was effected 
mainly through his instrumentality: and he never ceased to 
take the liveliest interest in every detail connected with them, 
and the aged poor under their care, to whom he paid frequent 
visits, as we may readily gather from the number of amusing 
anecdotes which he has left. We give the following in his own 
words. 


One Saturday evening, I was somewhat later than usual in paying 
my accustomed visit, so that I found supper over, and the old people 
already inbed. ‘The Sisters, however, were very anxious I should see the 
latest arrival, an aged crone of eighty-three, who had only come in that 
day. So we entered the women’s dormitory on tip-toe, and crept up to 
the bed of the woman in question, speaking in whispers for fear of 
disturbing her. However, she suddenly sat up in bed, and contem- 
plated us in a manner very much the reverse of drowsy. “I am afraid 
we have disturbed you,” I began; ‘‘you were asleep.” ‘“ Asleep, 
indeed, asleep !” she interrupted with vivacity, “I’m not such a fool as 
to go to sleep directly in a nice bed like this when I have been used to 
lie on straw! I have something better to do; I mean to spend the 
whole night in thinking how comfortable I am!” (p. 110). 


It will readily be believed that M. Dupont did not interest 
himself less in the spiritual welfare of the aged poor in the 
charge of the Sisters, than in their temporal concerns. During 
the annual retreat given to the old men, he made a point of 
being present at all the meditations, and used himself to wait 
upon them during the festive repast with which, through his 
kindness, they were entertained at its close. In order that they 
might thoroughly enjoy themselves, he invariably sent them a 
few bottles of good West India rum from his own cellar. 


On one of these occasions, whilst he, together with the priest who 
gave the retreat, was waiting on them, he noticed an old man, of 
diminutive stature, and completely blind, who had not been very long 
in the house, but who had caused much anxiety to the Sisters by giving 
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way to paroxysms of despair, and even threatening to take away his 
own life. But he had recently returned to the performance of his 
religious duties, after neglecting them for years; he made his peace 
with God, and had that morning received our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. So great was his joy that, even whilst sitting at breakfast, 
he could not refrain from communing half aloud with the Divine 
Guest who had so honoured him. “ Is it really true, O my God,” he was 
heard to say, “that you were pleased to give your whole self to me 
this morning!” M. Dupont drew near, and listened with rapture to 
these simple outpourings of grateful love. “I did not know how to 
thank God sufficiently,” he says, in recording the circumstance, “for 
the wonders His grace had wrought in the heart of this poor old man, 
and I could have no greater joy on earth than to hear him express his 
gratitude !” (p. 115). 


But the Sisters and their profégés were not permitted to 
engross M. Dupont’s time and thoughts to the exclusion of 
other good works and charitable interests, and it is marvellous 
how much he found time to do. He was an active member of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and diligently visited both 
the poor and also the prisons. He took a prominent part in 
setting on foot the researches which resulted in the discovery of 
the relics of St. Martin, and in the rebuilding of the Cathedral 
of Tours, which is dedicated to that Saint. Moreover he 
succeeded, after encountering no little opposition, in establishing 
at Tours, the nocturnal adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which had not long before been inaugurated in Paris, by the 
well-known Father Hermann, whose acquaintance M. Dupont 
had made on the occasion of a visit paid to Tours by the 
distinguished Carmelite, in order that he might preach in the 
Cathedral there. The friendship thus formed was all the more 
cordial because M. Dupont had for many years cherished a 
strong admiration for the ancient and illustrious Order of 
Mount Carmel, which has given to the Church some of her most 
glorious saints. He had an especial devotion to St. Teresa, 
and was in the habit of hearing Mass in the chapel of the 
Carmelite nuns, for one of whom, Sceur Marie de Saint-Pierre, 
he had a great veneration. The mention of this holy religious 
will fitly introduce that of the devotion she was the means of 
originating, the worship, namely, of the Holy Face of our Lord. 

The spreading of this devotion may be designated as the 
work, par excellence, of M. Dupont’s life, for to it all his other 
works were subordinate, in connection with it he received his 
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marvellous gift of working miracles, through it his name has 
become widely known, and for it he sacrificed his health and 
injured his splendid constitution by the ceaseless labours, and 
self-denials it imposed on him. This devotion originated with 
some Divine communications made to Sister Saint-Pierre, its 
principal object being to offer respectful love and homage to the 
Adorable Face of Jesus, disfigured in the Passion; to make 
reparation for the blasphemies and neglect of Sunday, by which 
He is outraged afresh ; and lastly, to obtain of God the conver- 
sion of sinners and profaners of His Holy Day. M. Dupont 
had long had a special veneration for the Holy Face, and he 
was much gratified when the Prioress of the Carmelites gave 
him an authentic copy of the veil of St. Veronica. This 
picture he at once set up in his oratory, and commenced to 


burn a lamp before it. 


The first intimation which our Lord gave of His gracious designs 
was on the occasion of a visit paid to M. Dupont on business, by a 
pious lady, who was no stranger to him, and who was suffering from a 
troublesome affection of the eyes. “On entering my room,” he 
writes, “ Mdlle. X complained sadly of the cold winds and of 
the dust, which made her eyes excessively painful. I was busy at the 
time, and therefore requested her to wait a few moments whilst I 
finished what I was doing. Kneeling down before the Holy Face, she 
took advantage of the opportunity to ask her cure, and when I had 
laid my writing aside, I joined her, uniting my prayers to hers. As I 
rose from my knees, the thought struck me to tell her to touch her eyes 
with the oil in the lamp burning before the picture. Accordingly she 
dipped her finger into it and rubbed her eyes; then, as she took a 
chair to seat herself, she exclaimed: ‘They do not hurt me in the least 
now!’ On leaving, she made me give her a little of the oil to take 
away to her home, which was at some distance ; the pain and weakness 
never returned” (p. 230). 


This was the beginning of miracles; the first drops, so to 
speak, of the copious showers of grace, destined to be poured 
down upon that favoured spot, and to produce such wondrous 
fruit. So numerous indeed, and so surprising were these 
miracles that it is difficult to know what instances to select as 
specimens to lay before the reader. We will, however, take 
two ; the first, because nothing could be more marvellous than 
the sudden cure of natural deformity, a cure which medical 
science never even attempts ; the second, because the fact that 
the subject of it was an English boy may give it additional 
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interest, and also because M. Dupont not only worked the cure, 
but intuitively divined the nature of the malady that required 


his aid. 


A child about ten or eleven years old had been brought from an 
Orphanage to the Oratory of the Holy Face. She was an intelligent, 
bright, little girl, but hump-backed and otherwise terribly deformed, so 
much so that when the lady, who was present with M. Dupont at the 
time, and was requested by him to take the child into an adjoining room in 
order to make the sign of the Cross on her back and chest, had partially 
undressed her with this object, she could not repress a feeling of repug- 
nance at the sight of the repulsive malformations and the sores and 
scars with which they were covered. However, she persevered ; and 
whilst M. Dupont continued his prayers, she anointed the child 
repeatedly with the oil. Afterwards the holy servant of God resumed 
his writing, and the lady took up a book, while the unfortunate object 
of their solicitude walked slowly up and down the room, holding a 
crucifix in her hand and repeating some prayers ; every time she passed 
before the desk where M. Dupont was seated, she made a slight curtsy. 
Presently he raised his head and looked after her: “Do my eyes 
deceive me?” he exclaimed ; “it appears to me as if the hump was 
gone! Go into the other room and take off her things,” he continued, 
addressing his charitable friend. She obeyed; on unfastening the 
child’s dress the plasters fell to the ground; every trace of the 
unpleasant deformity and revolting sores had entirely disappeared. 
Unable to trust their sight, and afraid lest they should be under a 
delusion, M. Dupont and the lady resolved to send for M. Dupont’s 
mother, who knew nothing of the whole affair. “ Just look at this poor 
hump-backed child,” they said, “did you ever see such a pitiable 
specimen of deformity?” ‘‘Hump-backed, deformed!” she replied, 
“why what can you mean? The child is as straight as Iam.” “Ah, 
then we are right, it is no delusion,” they answered ; “she was terribly 
deformed, she is so no longer now.” Before the girl was sent away her 
dress, made to suit her deformity, had actually to be pinned together 
and otherwise arranged so as to fit her altered figure (p. 256). 


One of the pupils at Downside College was compelled to suspend 
his studies during an entire year in consequence of an affection of the 
eyes which threatened complete loss of sight. His parents thought they’ 
could not employ this enforced vacation better than by taking their son to 
Tours ; and, on arriving there, they proceeded without delay to M. 
Dupont’s house. Although there was nothing in the appearance of the 
young man’s eyes, that could possibly lead any one to suspect that some- 
thing was the matter with them, M. Dupont went straight up to him, and 
laying his hand upon his eyes said unhesitatingly : “‘ You will attain the 
object for which you came, my dear Sir, you will recover your sight!” 
The young man started and turned pale with astonishment at hearing a 
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stranger speak openly of what he had hitherto kept a profound secret. 
The prediction was fulfilled; before long he was able once more to 
resume his place in the class-rooms at Downside (p. 259.) 


From about the year 1852 to 1864 the stream of visitors to 
M. Dupont—or rather of pilgrims to the shrine of the Holy Face 
—grew continually more and more numerous. He also received 
a very large number of letters, all requiring answers, and it is | 
surprising how many tiny phials he despatched to all parts of 
the world, each containing a drop or two of oil taken from the 
lamp which burnt continually before the venerated picture. His 
time and energies became fully absorbed ; he abandoned one 
pursuit and recreation after another, refusing all invitations to 
dinner, giving up the riding-exercise he had hitherto taken for 
the sake of his health, and at last never going beyond his own 
garden except to visit some charitable institution, or else repair 
to church. He even resolved never to read the newspaper ; but 
to this determination he found it impossible to adhere, brought 
as he was into daily contact with so many of his fellow-creatures. 
The publicity which his miraculous powers entailed on him was 
in itself no small trial to him ; and the homage of which he was 
made the object gave him great pain, the more so, as many of the 
letters he received were addressed in the most flattering terms: Zo 
the gifted physician, M. Dupont; to the Saint of Tours; to M. 
Dupont, the great wonder-worker, &c., &c. In connection with 
his correspondence we may be permitted to cite one humorous 
instance of feminine folly. 


In September, 1861, writes an intimate friend, I was spending some 
days with M. Dupont. One morning happening to be present when 
he, seated as usual at his desk, was reading his letters, I noticed that 
one of them appeared to afford him infinite amusement, for he laughed 
outright as he ran his eye over the lines. When he had finished, he 
turned to me and said: “ Now if you guess a thousand times, no, 
ten thousand times, you will never guess the contents of this letter. It 
is an offer of marriage! would you believe it? from a lady who thinks 
the privilege of having my example always before her will be a sure way 
of attaining perfection!” ‘This was no exaggeration. The proposal 
came in fact from some worthy dame, who had arrived at the conviction 
that no better means existed for her of advancing in the way of holiness 
than that of linking her lot to that of M. Dupont, the report of whose 
exemplary virtue and singular piety had reached her, and cooperating 
with him in his good works. It must be added that this excellent lady, 
herself possessed, as she assured him, of a comfortable income and no 
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mean degree of piety, had the candour to acknowledge that for some 
time past she had felt her solitary life becoming more and more 
intolerable. I am not acquainted with the exact terms of his answer, as 
M. Dupont preserved the utmost secrecy with regard to the affair, never 
mentioning it to any one but myself, but I know he politely assured her 
that she had been misinformed as to the character of the man to whom 
she made so flattering a proposal ; that far from having leisure to devote 
to her, his own business more than engrossed his time; and that even if 
her present solitude oppressed her, he would advise her to seek content- 
ment where she was, since she would certainly find no alleviation by 
taking up her abode with such a hermit as himself (pp. 303, 304). 


And what, in the midst of all this activity, was M. Dupont 
himself? We have given a sketch of his exterior life, it is now 
time to look below the surface and see whether his interior life 
had, as far as man can judge, grown and developed in proportion 
to his marvellous gifts. The first thing to attract our attention 
is the perfection to which he attained in the practice of that 
queen of virtues, humility. The notice he attracted, the high 
opinion entertained of him, the flattering things said of him, even 
the wonderful miracles he was the means of performing, did not 
alter the lowly opinion he had of himself. He was always 
ready to ascribe the cures effected in his Oratory to the virtues 
of the oil, or to those of the picture, to anything in fact, rather 
than to his own power with God, or to his own marvellous gift 
of faith. For, if the wonders wrought by him rivalled those 
performed by the saints of old, his faith may be pronounced 
equal to theirs, since it was absolute and implicit. He used 
often to dwell on the importance of confidence in God, and say 
that it was through a deficiency in this respect that so many 
persons failed to obtain an answer to their petitions. But we 
cannot attempt to go through the long list of his virtues ; to tell 
of his simplicity, his modesty, his love to God and man, his 
devotion to our Blessed Lady, his reverence for relics, his anxiety 
to avail himself to the uttermost of the Church’s treasury of 
indulgences. For he was no minimizer, and, like all true saints, 
clung with warm affection to those dogmas at which Protes- 
tants take most offence, and which some lukewarm and half- 
hearted Catholics are not ashamed to look upon with coldness. 
He not only gave thanks for the Incarnation, but delighted in 
believing the Immaculate Conception ; and he proved his love 
for the invisible Head of the Church by honouring her visible 
chief, by upholding the dignity of the Chair of Peter, and 
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listening with dutiful submission to the infallible utterances 
of its occupant. We must not omit to mention his spirit of 
mortification, though indeed those who knew him had difficulty 
in believing the extent to which he carried practices of penance, 
since, notwithstanding his secret austerities, he was ever remark- 
able for exterior finish and refinement, being always well dressed, 
and scrupulously attentive even to the minutest details of his 
attire. He possessed the practical good sense which usually 
goes hand in hand with great sanctity, and never fell into the 
mistake of attempting to practise virtues unbefitting the state 
of life to which Almighty God had called him. It was 
only by dint of hard struggle and protracted effort that he 
acquired so high a degree of perfection, for his natural faults 
of character were numerous, and of a kind not easy to subdue ; 
he had an intense love of pleasure and of the world, he was 
strongly attached to his own will, his temper was hasty, and his 
anger easily aroused. Yet what have we seen him to be? 
Mortified, patient, detached, mit7s et humilis corde, transformed 
here on earth into the image of his Divine Lord. 

During the last ten or twelve years of M. Dupont’s life, 
the number of those who came to seek their cure in his Oratory 
was greatly diminished, until at last scarcely any visitors presented 
themselves. This was partly owing to the fact that the novelty 
had worn off, but it was due also in a great measure to the rising 
fame of Lourdes. It was impossible for M. Dupont not to 
feel this gradual desertion, even while rejoicing in the favours 
elsewhere bestowed, and acquiescing in the wise and merciful 
designs of God, Who thus gave to His aged servant a period of 
comparative solitude and repose, in which to prepare himself for 
his departure from this life, and merit, by afflictions of various 
kinds, a yet more glorious crown. The sufferings he endured 
during these closing years were indeed many and manifold ; his 
affectionate heart keenly felt the successive deaths of most of 
his relatives and friends, and his severe bodily infirmities com- 
pelled him to abandon one pious practice and favourite devotion 
after another, until at last he was compelled to relinquish even 
the privilege of hearing Mass. The Priest who attended him did 
indeed offer to obtain from the Archbishop permission to say 
Mass in his house from time to time, but this M. Dupont’s 
humility led him to decline, since, as he said, he felt himself 
unworthy to be made an exception to the common rule. He 
had several attacks of paralysis and endured excruciating pain 
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from a combination of gout and rheumatism, which caused him 
at last an almost total loss of sight and hearing. 

Thus the months and years went by, until at the beginning 
of 1876, it became evident that the end was not far off. And 
indeed in the early days of March, M. Dupont grew rapidly 
worse, so as to be unable to move himself in the least, or to 
pronounce articulately the most simple words. But his conscious- 
ness remained perfect to the last, and he contrived to show by 
signs that he joined in the prayers constantly repeated around 
his deathbed. When his confessor, who had been reciting the 
prayers for the departing, came to the words: Beatz tmmaculati 
in via, a celestial smile was seen to light up the features of the 
dying man, who at that moment doubtless thought with joy 
of the happiness laid up in Heaven for those who, while on 
earth, have walked in the law of the Lord ; a happiness upon 
which he was soon to enter, for about four o’clock in the morning 
of Saturday, March 18, the feast of St. Gabriel, he peacefully 
breathed forth his soul and went to gaze upon that Sacred Face, 
the sight of which in its matchless and ineffable beauty is the 
joy of angels, and will be the reward of all Christ’s faithful 
servants throughout the countless ages of eternity. Concede, 
misericors Deus, ut faciem Christi tui in calesti gloria fulgentem 
contemplari perpetuo mereamur. 
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St. Francis and Perfect Joy. 


FROM THE FIORETTI DI S. FRANCESCO. 


Argumemt: 
St. Francis, walking one day from Perugia to St. Mary of the Angels, chief 

house of the Franciscan Order then newly founded, instructs Brother 
Leone as to that in which Perfect Joy consists. 


BLESSED Saint Francis in the winter time 
When half the Umbrian vales were white with snow 
And all the northward vine-stems rough with rime 
Walked from Perugia down. His steps were slow, 
Made slow by thought; yet swift at times, for love 
Showered o’er his musings, fired them from above. 


Right opposite, high on Assisi’s hill, 
The Saint was born, child of a wealthy house ; 
And though, corrupt delights abhorring still, 
The revel he had shunned, and wild carouse, 
Not less in camps and mid the festal throng 
At times the youth had lived ; yet not for long. 


For from the Eternal Altar in the skies 
The Kingly Prophet and the Victim Priest 

Standing with hands out-stretched, had bent His eyes 
One moment on him. Straight, from earth released, 

The Saint predestined cast her lures aside 

And Holy Poverty espoused—his Bride. 


Love, perfect made, lives in the Loved alone ; 
All gifts by him unshared it spurns as dross ; 
He Who for earth’s sake left His heavenly throne 

From earth accepted one sole gift—the Cross : 
That day Saint Francis on that Cross and Him 
Mused ever as he walked, with eyes tear-dim. 
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At last thus spake he to that Brother meek 

For hours sole comrade of his silent way, 
“Leone, lamb of Christ, the words I speak 

Write down and ponder well some far off day ; 
For truth remains; but men are winds that pass 
Like those brief gusts that bend yon stiffening grass. 


Leone, we, the least of men, have striven 
An Order to uprear of Orders least ; 
If God, Who ofttimes from His feast hath driven 
The proud, and shared Himself the beggar’s feast, 
Should dower that new-born Order with such grace 
That first it stood in worth and first in place ; 


If in each land the Brothers Minor shone 
Resplendent with a sanctity so high 

That all men thronged to hear their word, and none 
Who heard in mortal sin was known to die, 

All crowns of earth to this were but a toy ; 

Yet write that this would not be perfect joy.” 


Another mile that road ice-filmed they trod 
While sank the sun, and ’gainst their faces blew 

Bitterer the blast : then stood the man of God 
And thus with kindling cheek began anew ; 

“Leone, little lamb of Christ attend ! 

Write down my words, and inly apprehend. 


Leone, if through all the earth in fear 
Before the Brothers Minor demons fled ; 
If in all lands they caused the deaf to hear, 
The blind to see, and raised the buried dead, 
All this, though greatness proof ’gainst Time’s alloy 
And clear from stain, would not be perfect joy.” 


Again pushed on the twain through vapours frore 
And wayside boughs curdled with frozen rain ; 
But now Leone paced the Saint before, 
And oft his whitening fingers chafed for pain : 
Again Saint Francis stood ; and with a mien 
As though the Vision Blest his eyes had seen 
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Resumed, but louder ; “ Little lamb, give ear! 
Write thus, that if the Brothers Minor flung 

All nets of knowledge round the spiritual sphere 
And spake once more each Pentecostal tongue, 

And depth on depth in Scripture hid explored, 

And dragged the Soldan bound to Christ, his Lord ; 


If, lastly, through all realms they sped His Faith 
Triumphant as on Angels’ necks and wings, 
And raised in Holy Land from shame and scath 
His just ones, abjects now of turbaned Kings 
Potent alone to abase and to destroy 
These things, though great, would not be perfect joy.” 


When three times now Leone thus had heard 

From lips so loved the self-same oracle 
He stood in wide-eyed wonder without word : 

At last he spake ; “I pray thee, Father, tell 
What thing is perfect joy ; how won ; where found ; 
In heaven do Angels share it with the Crowned ?” 


Blessed Saint Francis raised his thin, small hand 
And pointed to a chapel, now not far, 
That lonely rose amid the dusking land 
Backed by the dull red sky and evening star : 
Scarce larger than a huge tree’s hollow bole 
That chapel seemed, their day-long journey’s goal. 


“Saint Mary of the Angels” it was named: 
That Order destined soon o’er earth to spread 
As yet no statelier Mother-House had claimed : 
Four hermits grey from Palestine, men said, 
Long centuries past those sacred walls had reared : 
Though time-worn, still they stood, by all revered. 


Round them not yet had risen that temple graced 
With countless spoils from quarry and from mine 
Which clasps this hour, ’mid splendours undisplaced, 

That precinct old, its boast, its joy, its shrine, 
Delight of pilgrim bands that, year by year, 
Seeking its pardoning grace? in faith draw near. 


1 The Indulgence of the Portiuncula. 
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Still to that spot the Saint held forth his hand— 
Ere long a cloud of mingled sleet and snow 
That seemed as on it drifted to expand 
Drew nearer to that humble fane and low : 
It passed ; and plainly in the lessening light 
Shone out the chapel, now with snow-flakes white. 


Then spoke the Saint: “ Leone, see’st thou there 
Our happy home? If we who left it late 
So bright, so glad, so silent, and so fair 
Should cower snow-clad ere Compline by its gate, 
And sue admittance, crying, ‘ Porter, wake! 
Receive thy Brethren for the Master’s sake!’ 


And if that porter, loth to leave his bed, . 
Should answer from within, ‘Impostors base! 
Come ye to gorge the olives and the bread 
Reserved for orphans and the sick? give place! 
This knotted staff for backs like yours were best : 
Hence! Psalms are over, and the Brethren rest :’— 


And if, an hour gone by, once more we came 
And prayed ; ‘Great Sir, unbar to us the door: 
Two Brothers Minor spent thy pity claim, 
Wanderers way-worn, heart-weary, and foot-sore ;’ 
And he made answer: ‘ Hence! for, though I sleep, 
For bandits masked my wolf-hounds vigil keep :’— 


And if, two hours gone by, again we sued 
And forth that porter rushed with staff and hound, 
Doubtless not knowing us in his Cain-like mood, 
And left us on the snows bleeding and bound, 
Till now on the blank road the morning shone, 
And we at heart had cherished petulance none, 


Nor uttered contumelious word the while, 
But mused all night on Christ and on His Cross, 

And thanked Him that He deigned with us, though vile, 
To share it, gain supreme disguised in loss, 

And endless bliss won by an hour's annoy, 

Leone, Brother, that were perfect joy. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 


St. THOMAS AQUINAS, whose portrait we this month present to 
our readers, was born of noble lineage in the kingdom of 
Naples, in the year 1227. He is called the Angel of the 
Schools, or the Angelic Doctor, and is universally acknowledged 
to be the most eminent of all the theologians of the Church. 

The first rudiments of his education he received in the 
celebrated Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino, where his 
childhood was spent, but when a youth of seventeen he was 
sent by his father to the University of Naples. Here his extra- 
ordinary talents attracted the admiration of all, and the highest 
honours seemed open to him, when despising all the vain dis- 
tinctions of the world he asked to be admitted into the Order of 
the Friar Preachers. The Order was then in the fervour of its 
early youth, St. Dominic having died only twenty-two years 
before. Thomas, who was destined to become the most illus- 
trious ornament the Order ever possessed, received the habit in 
the year 1243. 

His mother considering this step a disgrace to the family, 
left nothing untried to induce him to abandon his vocation, and 
his two bothers Landulf and Reginald, soldiers in the army of 
the Emperor Frederic, overtook Thomas on a journey to Paris, 
dragged him home by force, and threw him into a dungeon 
under their father’s castle. In this prison, Thomas spent his 
time in prayer, study of the Bible, and of a work of theology 
with which his sisters had provided him, and the dungeon with 
these companions became a palace. Finding nothing could 
shake his constancy, his brothers conceived the diabolical idea 
of sending a miserable woman to tempt the innocent novice. 
But hardly had she entered the room decked out with vain 
ornaments, before the strength of the holy youth’s soul was 
clearly manifested. Seizing a burning brand from a wood fire, 
Thomas drove the wretched emissary of the devil, shrieking, 
rom the room. Then kneeling before a cross, he made a vow 
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of chastity ; and being rapt in prayer, angels descended and 
invested him with a linen girdle as the emblem of purity. 
From that moment he never suffered even a temptation against 
the holy virtue of purity. 

After so manifest a proof of God’s protection and of the 
invincible courage of the young novice, his family left him free 
to follow his vocation ; he was accordingly sent to the University 
of Paris and afterwards to Cologne. Here he became the 
favourite pupil of Blessed Albert the Great, who hearing that 
the students called the thoughtful and silent youth “The dumb 
ox,” declared that “so loud would one day be the bellow of his 
learning that all the world would hear it.” 

When only twenty-two years old, he was appointed by the 
General Chapter of the Order to teach theology in Cologne. 
The whole of his life was spent in teaching at different 
Universities, and in writing those wonderful books so full of 
light and force which remain to this day as silent yet eloquent 
witnesses of the wonderful effect the lectures of the Angelic 
Doctor must have had on those privileged ones who heard him. 
When thirty-one years old, he graduated as Doctor of Theology 
in Paris, and taught in that University with extraordinary 
success. In 1263, St. Thomas was in London to assist at the 
General Chapter of his Order held that year in the old Convent 
of Blackfriars, now completely destroyed, the name alone 
remaining. Two years later he refused the high office of Arch- 
bishop of Naples offered him by the Pope. 

The writings of the Angelic Doctor include the whole range 
of philosophy and theology. He began with commentaries on 
the philosophical works of Aristotle, whose writings he seems to 
have known by heart. In fact such was the prodigious power of 
the holy Doctor’s memory, that it is said that he never forgot 
what he had read. If once a fact, an argument, or a text had 
entered his mind it seemed to be so assimilated by its immense 
strength as to become part of his intellect. No one can help 
recognizing this who will reflect on the wonderful way, so 
peculiarly his own, in which St. Thomas quotes the Scriptures 
and the writings of the Fathers. The Bible he evidently knew 
perfectly by heart. One of the greatest efforts of his genius is 
the book called the Swmma Contra Gentes, in which the errors of 
Mahometans, Jews, and Infidels in general are confuted. It 
is full of thought the most profound, and argument the most 
exact, while the method, notwithstanding the abtruse nature of 
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the subjects discussed, is lucid in the extreme. In this wonderful 
book can be found all the principles by aid of which the modern 
philosophical objections against Christianity can be met. It was 
written at the request of St. Raymund Pennafort, the Master 
General of the Order of St. Dominic. : 

Besides many other works, any one of them sufficient to 
establish the reputation of an ordinary man, including com- 
mentaries on many books of the Scriptures, St. Thomas wrote 
during the last three years of his life that wonderful Sw of the 
whole of Theology, the greatest and best known of all his 
voluminous works. It is difficult to speak in any measured 
terms of this marvellous book. The thoughtful reader cannot 
rise from its study without the involuntary feeling, “The man 
who wrote that must have been inspired.” There is an almost 
superhuman grasp of the whole range of his vast subject which 
he treats in the most admirable order, the ideas flowing on like 
some majestic river, calm yet of immense power, profound yet 
clear as transparent crystal, reflecting everywhere the light of 
Heaven, till at length the whole mighty ocean of theological 
science, sparkling under the Sun of Truth, is revealed to the 
mind of the reader. 

This, the greatest of all theological works, had the singular 
privilege of being laid on the table at the Council of Trent 
together with the Bible and the Decrees of the Popes. Pope 
John the Twenty-second who canonized St. Thomas, declared 
that “he alone has shed more light within the Church than all 
other Doctors together.” 

St. Thomas, like all men of consummate genius, has a style 
peculiarly his own. It is the reflection of his character, its dis- 
tinguishing features being wonderful compactness and strength 
combined with the most perfect simplicity and clearness. 

As a sacred poet the Angelic Doctor is unsurpassed. Some 
of the most beautiful of all the liturgical poems which ornament 
the offices of the Church were composed by him. He wrote the 
office for the festival of Corpus Christi, in which occur those 
admirable hymns in honour of the Blessed Sacrament, which 
are the delight of Christians throughout the world. The Zantum 
Ergo and the O Salutaris have been adopted by the Church to 
express, in their sublime yet simple pathos, the feelings of the 
faithful in the popular rite of Benediction, while the magnificent 
song of praise, the Lauda Sion, which has the ring of a grand 
triumphal march, is sung in the procession on the feast of Corpus 
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Christi. Though so jubilant in its strain, it is still the most 
complete didactic sacred poem ever written, for i tincludes in its 
terse and rhythmical sentences the whole doctrine on the 
sublime mystery of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Whence came this wonderful power? There is something in 
St. Thomas far higher than mere human genius. He shall 
himself explain the source of his inspiration. In our portrait a 
crucifix is represented standing on his desk above the _ half- 
written book. This is right, for St. Thomas being once asked 
by his friend St. Bonaventure from what books he drew the 
sublime thoughts to which he gave utterance, pointed to his 
crucifix, “ Behold the book from which I have learnt all.” His 
life was one long course of prayer and contemplation, and the 
wisdom and power which so astounds us came from union with 
Christ crucified (1 Cor. i. 24). One day towards the end of his 
life as he was praying before a crucifix a mysterious voice came 
from the figure of our Lord, “Well hast thou written of Me, 
Thomas, what reward dost thou desire?” ‘None, Lord,” 
answered the Saint, “but Thyself alone.” 

That reward became his in the year 1274. In the December 
before, he had fallen into a rapture during Mass, after which he 
never wrote again. Even the Swmma_ was left unfinished. 
When pressed to continue, he would only reply “I cannot. All 
I have written appears to me mere rubbish, compared to what I 
have seen, and what has been revealed to me.” While travelling 
to the General Council at Lyons he fell ill in the Cistercian 
Monastery of Fossa Nuova. With his favourite ejaculation, 
“Thou, O Christ, art the King of Glory,” he received the 
Viaticum, and died on March 7, 1274, being forty-eight years 
old. 

The portrait represents him in his academical chair in an 
attitude of calm disputation, with the doctor's cap on his massive 
brow and the sun on his breast, the type of the shining light of 
his teaching. 
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Leone! That, and every grace beside, 
Is gift: from God it comes, not from within : 
Great sin it were to turn His gifts to pride :— 
This gift, slaying self-love, forestalls such sin! 
Well cried the Apostle, pain-emparadised, 
‘Glory in this I will—the Cross of Christ.’” 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


March 13, 1882. 


King Henry the Eighth. 


CHAPTER I. 
HIS YOUTH AND EARLY MANHOOD. 


THE accession of the house of Tudor to the throne of England 
introduced a new dynasty to the nation, from which have been 
derived, more or less directly, all our monarchs up to the present 
time. The title of Henry the Seventh, its first representative, 
was singularly weak, but it received an accession of strength 
from his wife, the heiress of the family of York, the superiority 
of whose claim to the crown was very generally admitted by the 
people. Henry’s own title, such as it was, rested partly upon his 
descent from the House of Lancaster, and partly upon the 
right which he claimed to have acquired by his victory over the 
usurper Richard, on the field of Bosworth. On neither side was 
his position tenable according to the precedents, just in them- 
selves, which hitherto had regulated the succession. The 
pedigree of the House of Lancaster was faulty from the outset, 
and the shadowy title to which it laid claim could not by any 
laxity of interpretation be made to descend to the Tudor 
branch. The stock from which he sprung had never borne the 
crown; and as if to bar his title yet more effectually it was 
obvious to the world that his origin when investigated was met 
by the bar sinister, which marked his descent from an illegiti- 
mate branch of the House of Lancaster. 

The right of conquest which he claimed, or which was 
claimed by others for him, is equally untenable. The victory 
which he gained was gained for him by Englishmen; and it 
would be absurd to imagine that they fought at Bosworth in 
order to enable him to impose a military conquest over them- 
selves and their country. Henry was too prudent openly to 
propound this theory, aware probably that had he done so it 
would have been refuted by arms rather than arguments. 
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The right of Henry to the crown in virtue of his marriage 
with Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of King Edward the Fourth, 
gave him a more substantial claim to its possession, but at the 
same time was hampered by difficulties which made it most 
unacceptable to him. He could not stoop to avail himself of a 
title which implied a recognition of the hated House of York. 
A true Lancastrian to the end, he was driven to accept the 
crown as the gift of the nation, rather than his wife’s dowry, ~ 
although along with it came the disturbing consciousness of the 
insecurity of its tenure upon such a condition. What the 
nation had given the nation could resume, and it became little 
better than the permission to reign during the good pleasure of 
the people. The conviction that he held the throne upon this 
uncertain tenure made him what he was during the whole of his 
reign, jealous, suspicious, and cruel, and explains the principles 
by which his policy was regulated. Hence his unceasing effort 
to weaken the nobility, who might otherwise dispute his 
succession to the crown. Hence the protection which he 
afforded to the middle classes, by the elevation of which he 
hoped to create a power which should curb, or even destroy, the 
older baronage of England. Hence the nervous jealousy with 
which he watched every alliance out of which might spring a 
competitor for the throne, and hence the unrelenting cruelty 
with which he crushed every one in whom his morbid jealousy 
discovered a rival. The repose of his descendants Henry the 
Eighth and Elizabeth was haunted by the same spectre, and much 
noble blood was shed in obedience to its cruel dictates. Not- 
withstanding his anticipations of evil he was able to transmit 
to his son an indisputed succession to the crown which he 
himself had worn so uneasily, and without a dissentient voice 
the nation welcomed the coronation of King Henry the Eighth. 

There was much to recommend the young Prince, and the 
evil qualities which he afterwards exhibited in such rank 
luxuriance, as yet had given no token of their existence. All 
accounts agree in representing him as of singularly handsome 
presence, and of winning address and manners. His personal 
strength and the skill which he exhibited in active and warlike 
exercises recommended him to the admiration of the common 
people, while at the same time he gave proof to the clergy that 
the more solid elements of a sound education had not been 
neglected. We have the authority of Erasmus for saying that his 
Latin style was good ; he had given some attention to philosophy, 
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and it is said by his admirers that the Summa Theologie of 
St. Thomas of Aquin was with him a favourite study. He 
excelled in music, both in theory and practice, some specimens 
of his compositions being still extant, which are said to exhibit 
considerable ability. Two entire Masses of his own composition 
were performed in the Chapel Royal.' But perhaps no more 
satisfactory mode of judging of his acquirements could be found 
than by presenting to our readers the estimate formed of the 
young Prince by Erasmus? from personal observation. Writing 
to Joannes Cochlzeus he thus expresses himself : 


You doubt whether the treatise and the two books which the King 
of England wrote against Luther are really of his own composition, 
and many besides yourself are of the same way of thinking. I do not 
wonder ; for a learned Prince is considered a kind of prodigy, especially 
in Germany. While I do not affirm that Henry had no assistance 
whatever—for the most learned of men use the aid of their friends now 
and then—in the present case I venture to assert that the King of 
England is assuredly the author of the works which bear his name. 
For he is the son of a father, who was a man of the clearest judgment, 
and his mother was no less remarkable for her sound common sense. 
The Prince’s education was carefully attended to from his earliest years. 
His intelligence is lively and bold, and he is exceptionally capable of 
dealing with any question to which he may chance to devote himself. 
He never began a subject which he did not complete. Nature has 
gifted him with wonderful dexterity to such a degree that in such 
common place accomplishments as riding and shooting he is unrivalled. 
You might say that he could turn his hand to anything. There is no 
style of music in which he has not attained something more than 
mediocrity. He learns mathematics with surprising facility. As far as 
kingly duties will permit him he is always learning something, he is 
either reading or disputing. He enjoys a discussion, in which he is 
remarkably calm and courteous, more like a companion than a king. 
In order to prepare himself for such like arguments he now and then 
reads such scholastic authors as Thomas, or Scotus, or Gabriel. In 
order that you may form an opinion as to his Latin style—which has 
necessarily improved with years—I send you one of his letters. While 
he was still quite a youth he wrote the whole of it with his own hand. 
In one of the letters which I sent to him from Venice, where I was 


1 One of these anthems, both words and music, is given in Audin’s Histoire de 
Henry VIII. vol. i. p. 546. 

2 Epist. xxiii. 15, col. 1268, ed. Lond. 1642. 

3 Gabriel Biel, a theological writer, whose works are enumerated by Cave, Hist. 
Lit, ii. 194 App. 
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then resident, I lamented the death of King Philip, beginning in such 
terms as these—for I did not keep a copy of what I sent.* I enclose 


his answer. 


As Philip died in the year 1506, it would appear that this 
specimen of Henry’s latinity was written in the January of the 
following year. As for the letter itself which Erasmus admired 
so devoutly, he has the candour to admit that it showed traces 
of having received the corrections of a more experienced scholar 
than the Prince was whose signature it bore. 

The joy which was universally felt on the accession of the 
young King is thus expressed by Lord Mountjoy’ in a letter in 
which he announced that event to his friend Erasmus. He 


writes in these terms: 


I feel sure that all your sorrow will vanish when you hear that our 
Prince Henry the Eighth has succeeded to the throne upon the death 
of his father. What is there you may not augur of one with whose 
admirable disposition, I might almost say Divine, you are so well 
acquainted? Not only do you know him, but you possess his 
friendship, for you have received from him a letter written entirely 
with his own hand, a privilege which is vouchsafed to a few only.” 
Could you but understand how nobly and wisely he conducts himself, 
how much he loves justice and honesty, with what esteem he regards 
scholars, I would venture to swear that you would before long hurry off 
to England to admire this newly risen star. Could you but see how 
every person here is transported with joy, how general is the hope 
expressed that he may enjoy a long life, you could not refrain from 
shedding tears for my happiness. The whole land overflows with milk, 
honey, and nectar. Avarice is banished, and liberality scatters her 
treasures with an open hand. Our King cares little for geld and 
precious stones, but yearns for virtue, for glory and for eternity. 


It would be no difficult task to multiply quotations from 
contemporaneous writers, both domestic and foreign, who 
speak in terms of admiration of the good qualities which were 
conspicuous in Henry’s character during the early years of his 
reign. They tell us of his politeness mingled with royal dignity, 
of his courtesy and modesty, of his careful observance of the 


* Erasmus gives a portion of his own letter to Henry, which it is unnecessary to 


repeat here. 
> William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, was Chamberlain to Queen Katherine, Master 


of the Mint and Lieutenant of Tournay. 
6 Epp. iv. 6, dated May 27, 1509. 
? The letter of Prince Henry follows that of Erasmus in the work just quoted. 


It is headed by the motto, Jesus est spes mea. 
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laws, of the tenacity with which he kept his promises, of the 
constancy of his friendship, of his love of sincerity, equity, and 
justice. Making every allowance for the habitual euphuism of 
such courtly writers as those from whose letters the above 
phrases have been gleaned, it is impossible altogether to resist 
the general conclusion to which they lead us. We see here 
depicted the outline of a figure which naturally arrests our 
notice and commands our admiration. We need not be surprised 
at the estimable qualities which were conspicuous in his 
character, for we can explain their presence. We can under- 
stand without difficulty how it was that Henry, gifted by nature 
with an excellent intellectual capacity, and trained by men who 
were at once sound scholars and devout Christians, should have 
become all that his admirers represent him to have been, true 
and generous and sincere; a good king, a good friend, and a 
good husband. Rather might we wonder at the rapidity and 
the completeness with which these estimable qualities vanished 
from the soul which they had once adorned and ennobled, 
leaving it the abode of the demons of pride and cruelty, of 
lust, avarice, and treachery. Nor can we fail to remark that 
during the earlier period of his reign he was guided by the 
influence and example of Catherine of Aragon, while his 
degradation commences at the time when he yielded himself 
to the seductions of Anne Boleyn. 

It is no part, then, of our object to undervalue the good 
qualities with which both nature and education had endowed 
this hero of Erasmus. We readily admit that they were con- 
siderable. We repeat that when he succeeded to the throne he 
was a highly-gifted individual and an elegant scholar; and his 
moral qualities may have been quite as estimable as they are 
represented by his admirers for aught we know to the contrary, 
But along with these admissions arises the question, whence did 
Henry receive these accomplishments? Who gave him his 
scholarship ? Who developed in his mind those exceptional 
merits which made him the universal favourite of the renais- 
sance? In one word: To whom was Henry indebted for his 
education ? 

History has but one answer to give to this question. His 
tutor was John Fisher, afterwards Bishop of Rochester,’ of 
whom I shall have more to say hereafter. For my present 
purpose it is enough to remark that Fisher seems to have been 


8 See Parker, Antiz. Brit. p. 464, Godwin, De Prisul, p. 536. 
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entrusted with Henry’s education by his grandmother, Margaret 
Countess of Richmond and Derby, who on the death of 
Elizabeth of York, the wife of Henry the Seventh, took charge 
of the motherless children. She lived to see the accession of 
the young Prince Henry to the throne, his espousals with 
Catherine of Aragon, and the coronation of the royal 
couple.? She already had enjoyed the satisfaction of witnessing 
the elevation of Fisher to the see of Rochester, which was done 
by her son Henry the Seventh with a tact and delicacy which 
are creditable to the good taste of that monarch. In writing to 
his mother to acquaint her with the intended promotion of 
her confessor to the Episcopate, he assures her that he did so 
for no other cause than the great and singular virtue which 
he saw in him, as well in learning as natural talents, and 
especially for his good life and virtuous conversation. We 
have Fisher’s own comment upon his elevation to this dignity. 
Many men thought, said he, addressing Foxe, Bishop of Win- 
chester, that my advancement was due to the request and 
recommendation of the Countess of Richmond, the King’s 
mother, a supposition which I affirm to have no foundation ; 
for the King of his own mere motion, without any other 
application whatever, and without the asking of any one, of his 
own accord gave me the vacant bishoprick.’° 

Whatever may have been the sins and failings of Henry the 
Seventh’s political career, and they were many, it is only just 
to his memory to state that there are two particulars in which 
his conduct demands our approval. Scandal does not charge 
him with having been faithless to his wife, and he was true to 
the creed of the Catholic Church. Fisher, who preached his 
funeral sermon, remarked that he had noted in him these four 
things : a true turning of his soul from this wretched world unto 
the love of Almighty God ; a steadfast confidence in prayer; a 
firm belief in God and the sacraments of the Church; anda 
diligent asking of mercy in the time of mercy. As far then as 
the external exercises of devotion were concerned Prince 
Henry had a good example before him. 

Henry the Seventh had derived much of this spirit of devotion 
from his mother, the Countess of Richmond, to whom reference 
has already been made. In the sermon which he preached at her 
funeral, the Bishop of Rochester enumerated her good qualities 


9 See Ellis’s Letters, second series, i. 179; Brewer’s Ca/, vol. i. n. 1491. 
10 See Lewis’s Life of Fisher, i. 15. 
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and devout practices, some of which may be here specified. He 
told his auditory of her sober temperance in meat and drink, her 
avoiding rere suppers" and joncries between meals, her obser- 
vance of the fasts of the Church, and especially of the holy 
Lent, during which she confined herself to one meal in the day, 
and that of fish; of her shirts and girdles of hair, and her other 
austerities. Next the bishop spoke of the way in which she 
ordered her soul to God. She spent the whole morning from 
the time of her rising, which was about five of the clock, to 
dinner time, about ten or eleven, in prayers and devotions, and 
after dinner in going her stations to three altars every day, 
saying her dirges and commendations and her evensongs before 
supper, both of the day and of our Lady; besides many other 
prayers and psalters of David throughout the year. He tells 
us that before she went to bed she failed not to resort unto her 
chapel, and there for a large quarter of an hour to occupy her 
devotions. Besides all this, daily when she was in health she 
failed not to say the Crown of our Lady, which, after the 
manner of Rome, contains sixty-three Aves, and at every Ave to 
make a kneeling. She ordinarily made her confession every 
third day, and received the Holy Eucharist nearly a dozen times 
each year. 

With such a preceptor as Bishop Fisher, and with such 
examples before him as those by which, as I have shown, he was 
surrounded during his boyhood and earlier youth, much that is 
excellent might have been expected from Henry the Eighth. 
At the beginning of his reign not only was he free from any 
marked irregularity of conduct, but he gave the promise of an 
exceptional excellence. He still listened to the advice of the 
councillors chosen for him by the wisdom of his father. His 
affection to his wife was still unshaken. In the political combi- 
nations which split up European politics into so many factions, 
he still threw the weight of his influence on the side which 
advocated the independence of the Holy See. When Maximilian 
wrote disrespectfully of the Pope, and threatened to call a 
council to curb his authority, Henry remonstrated with him, 
and blamed the arrogance and ingratitude of his conduct. That 
the Emperor should be so incensed against the Vicar of 
God as to seek to make his faults public, shocked the Catholic 
instincts of the King of England,” and he lost no time in 

11 A second supper served in the bed-room of the individual after the general meal 


in public. 
12 Brewer, I, 1828. 
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entering into a league for the defence of the Church and the 
rescue of the Pope.’* His Holiness showed his gratitude by 
sending to Henry the sword and cap which he had consecrated 
on the Christmas Eve of the year 1513, and the amicable 
feeling found further expression a few years afterwards in the 
events by which the King of England became possessed of the 
title of the Defender of the Faith. 

When Henry succeeded to the throne the ecclesiastical 
condition of England upon the whole was satisfactory ; it ought 
to have been better, but it might have been worse. It contrasted 
favourably with many parts of Europe, notably with Scotland. 
The Episcopate was more than respectable, and its representa- 
tives were, with scarce an exception, men of character and 
learning. But here it suffered from the fact that several of the 
bishoprics were held by Italians, whose long-continued absence 
from their sees was exceedingly detrimental to the interests of 
religion, and subversive of faith, discipline, and morality. On 
the whole the parochial clergy did their work creditably ; the 
people were duly instructed, and the sacraments faithfully 
administered. The educational resources of the country were 
amply sufficient for its wants ; many richly-endowed grammar- 
schools were in existence, while each of the larger monasteries 
not only made provision for the teaching of its own monks and 
novices, but also afforded a liberal instruction for the youth of 
the neighbourhood. The condition of the universities was all 
that could be desired ; and due regard being had to the relative 
population of the country at that time as compared with our 
own, it will be found that the educational advantages enjoyed 
by England during the sixteenth century were superior to what 
they are at the present moment. 

13 Rymer, Foed. xiii. 311. A second treaty with Aragon was entered into shortly 
afterwards, which contemplated the defence of the Church and the Pope. The 
contracting parties also refused to acknowledge the schismatical council called by 
France in opposition to that of the Lateran (Brewer, i. 4038). 

14 Brewer, i. 4621. The sword sent upon this occasion was probably that which 
is now exhibited in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

35 The subject is too important to be dismissed with only a passing note ; I 
append therefore the following details. The following English episcopal sees were 
held by foreigners during the reign of Henry the Eighth : 


Bath and Wells, by Cardinal Adrian de Castello, A.D. 1504—1518. 
Hereford, by Adrian de Castello, A.D. 1502—1504. 

Llandaff, by George de Attica, A.D. 1517—1537. 

Salisbury, by Cardinal Laurence Campegio, A.D. 1524—1534. 
Worcester, by Silvester de Giglis, A.D. 1499—152I. 
by Jerome de Ghinucci, A.D. 1523—1534. 
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The picture however is not without its darker shadows. 
From what has been lately stated in the MONTH it will be no 
surprise to the reader to find that Lollardism was still active in 
various parts of England. Even in a rapid sketch like the 
present it would be impossible to pass unnoticed the existence 
of the large and active amount of heresy by which every 
diocese of England was penetrated. A few illustrations of its 
character will not be out of place. At the beginning of 
Henry’s reign it had gained such a firm footing in Kent 
that the Archbishop thought it necessary to take measures for 
its suppression. Sitting judicially in his manor of Knowle, he 
summoned before him several of these heretics, the examinations 
of whom have come down to us in Warham Register, preserved 
at Lambeth. They very closely resemble those of which we 
have already had so many specimens, and they show how small 
the change which they had sustained from the days of Wyclif. 
Christopher Grebel, a layman of the diocese of Canterbury, 
admitted that he had maintained and taught the following 
errors and heresies, namely: that the Sacrament of the Altar 
is not the Body of Christ, but material bread ; that the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation are not necessary nor profit- 
able for man’s soul ; that pilgrimages to holy and devout places 
be not profitable neither meritorious ; that the images of saints 
are not to be worshipped ; that a man should pray to no saint, 
but only to God ; and lastly, that holy water and holy bread be 
not the better after the benediction made by the priest than 
they were before. The persons delated all confessed and abjured 
their heresies, and seemed thankfully to accept the penances 
assigned to them. These penances varied according to circum- 
stances. The following may be quoted as specimens. Men and 
women were enjoined to wear on their left shoulder an 
embroidered representation of a burning faggot, until dispensed 
therefrom by the Archbishop or his successors. On the Saturday 
and Sunday next following the sentence they were to make 
their appearance in the market-place of Canterbury and in the 
Cathedral, and there before the procession to carry a bundle of 
wood on the shoulder, and be present at sermon; and each to 
be present in his parish church on the Sunday ensuing. They 
were required to appear bareheaded, and with bare legs and feet. 
They were forbidden to leave their present abode without 
special leave of the Archbishop, to give information about all 
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persons suspected of heresy, and to surrender all the heretical 
books which they might happen to possess." 

The next case is that of Stephen Casteline, who having 
made himself especially active in the dissemination of error, 
and converted several persons to his opinions, was dealt with 
somewhat more sharply. He was condemned to a kind of 
perpetual imprisonment in the monastery of Leedes, in Kent. 
He was to mortify his diet by being fed pane doloris et aqua 
angustie” If he went further than a mile from the house, he 
was to be held to be a fugitive, and treated accordingly. On the 
Sunday next after his sentence he was to appear with a faggot 
on his shoulder in the parish church of Tenterden, which he was 
to carry during the procession."® 

As usual the women seem to have been easily seduced into 
Lollardy. Joanna Olberd, wife of William Olberd, senior, of 
Godmersham, Agnes Reynolde, of Cranbroke, and Alice Hills 
are mentioned as active in sowing the mischief. The penance 
assigned to Agnes contains the singular clause which forbids 
her to wear a garment called a “smokke” of linen upon any 
Friday during her life, unless Christmas should happen to fall 
upon that day ; and on every Friday she was ordered to say five 
Our Fathers, five Hail Marys, and one Credo. 

Among the errors abjured by the Kentish heretics at this 
time, the following are mentioned: Baptism is nothing profit- 
able to a man’s soul. The Sacrament of Confession is of no 
effect, and priests made it of their own invention. The solemni- 
zation of matrimony is not necessary, nor is the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction profitable for man’s soul. The Sacrament of 
the Altar is not God’s Body, but only material bread. Going 
at pilgrimage and worshipping of images are not profitable. A 
priest has no power to absolve a man of his sins, and therefore a 
man should confess himself only to God. A priest has no 
more power than a layman to administer any sacrament of 
Holy Church. Christ was not incarnate nor born of our Lady 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, nor did He suffer Passion for the 
redemption of man’s sonl, nor did He arise from death to life on 
the third day after His Passion.” 

The diocese of Rochester had its heretics as well as well as 
its neighbour of Canterbury. Richard Gravel of Westerham, 


16 Warham’s Register, fol. 165. This inquiry took place in May, 1511. 
17 3 Reg. xxii. 27. 18 Warham’s Register, fol. 174. 
19 Td, 168, b. * Jd, 172, b, 
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abjured the following errors, namely, that the feast of the holy 
apostle St. Thomas (he probably means St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury), is not to be sanctified ; that it is not necessary to take 
holy water of the priest’s hand ; that the oblations and offering 
days that be ordained by the Church are not necessary ; and 
that the curse or sentence of the Church is of none effect, nor to 
be regarded, nor to be set by. 

It was not to be expected that the diocese of London 
should be exempt from the invasion of heresy, and of 
course the city of London had its share. Accordingly we 
find in the register of Bishop Fitzjames, a notice of the 
case of Elizabeth Sampson, of Aldermanbury, whose wrath 
seems to have been especially excited by the devotion 
which was paid to Our Lady of Willesden, against whom she 
expressed herself in language too indecent to be quoted. Joan, 
the wife of Gervase Baker, of St. Margaret’s, Bridge Street, being 
scandalised that a dying neighbour found comfort in his crucifix, 
let it be known that she would do no more reverence to a 
crucifix than she would do toa dog. To her the crucifix was a 
false god.” Foxe has collected from the register of Fitzjames, 
Bishop of London, the names of divers persons, both men and 
women, who “in the fulness of that dark and misty time of ignor- 
ance, had also some portion of God’s good Spirit, which induced 
them to the knowledge of His truth and gospel.” But of 
Elizabeth Sampson and her indecencies Foxe makes no mention 
whatever. The first of these martyrs for the truth whose sufferings 
he laments was Joan Baker, whose preference of the dog to the 
crucifix I have just mentioned. He notices her objection to 
worship the crucifix or cross, but is prudently silent as to the 
blasphemous comparison by which she illustrated her heresy. 
The other cases which were delated present nothing of special 
interest, their only importance consisting in the proof which 
they afford of the unbroken continuity of Wyclif’s doctrine from 
his own day to that of Henry the Eighth, Cranmer, and Parker. 

From the people we naturally turn to the King, respecting 
the early years of whose reign a few remarks now become 
necessary. Of these years little need be said, because there is 
little which is worthy of being recorded. The civil history of the 
time, if it were followed with the detail which would be necessary 


21 Register of Bishop Fisher, quoted in Lewis’s Zife, 1, 24. 
22 Register of Fitzjames, Bishop of London, for 25, quoted in MS. Lansd. 978, 
fol. 129. 
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to make it intelligible, would lead us into a series of disquisi- 
tions upon European politics which would soon become weari- 
some. The history of the Court is a chronicle of pageants, 
banquets and spectacles, splendid and grotesque, barbaric and 
childish. The following account of the tournament held at 
Westminster, in February, 1511, upon occasion of the birth of a 
prince may be accepted as an illustration.* When the Queen 
was seated, a huge lion in damask gold, and an antelope in 
silver, led by wild men in green silk, dragged into the palace 
with gilt chains a landscape having rocks, hills, and dales covered 
with grass and flowers, cut out of green velvet and satin. A 
golden castle stood in the midst of this forest, and among the 
trees were six foresters in verdant coats. When this moveable 
piece of scenery was placed before the queen the foresters blew 
their horns, and from the interior of the pageant suddenly issued 
four armed knights, armed at all points, armed with spears, and 
adorned with flowing plumes. Amid a loud flourish of drums 
and trumpets the champions proceed to contend for the prize, 
which was a garland of roses. The King, who was one of the 
four, entered his pavilion of cloth of gold and purple velvet, 
accompanied by a splendid train. A hermit or recluse now 
appeared on horseback, clad in a long russet robe ; he presented 
a petition to the Queen requesting that he might be allowed to 
run a course in her presence. His prayer having been granted, 
he cast aside his religious habit, and it was discovered that the 
hermit was no other than Sir Charles Brandon, in rich armour 
and ready for the combat. Sir Thomas Boleyn and the Marquis 
of Dorset next entered, dressed as pilgrims, who had just arrived 
from Compostella. They were clad in black velvet, carried staves 
and wore pilgrim’s hats, ornamented with the usual badge of 
scallop shells. They were followed by others, all of whom were 
disguised on their arrival, but when the disguise was cast aside 
it was found that all were armed and ready for the tournament. 
The tilting then began, in which of course the King was victor. 
A supper then revived the exhausted energies of the actors and 
spectators, and was succeeded by music and dancing. A new 
pageant was here introduced, which consisted of a garden of 
pleasance with an arbour of gold full of artificial shrubs and 
flowers. The King now appeared in a dress of purple satin, 
which was covered with the letters H and K in fine bullion gold 
as thickly placed as possible, while the knights who accom- 
23 Brewer, i. 1536; Hall, Chron. fol. iii. ed. 1548. 
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panied him bore the same, along with the names which they had 
assumed for the occasion, also in golden letters. This display of 
golden embroidery attracted first the curiosity and then the 
cupidity of the mob, who burst into the enclosure and a general 
scramble ensued. The majesty of Henry’s presence did not save 
him, he was stripped to his hose and doublet, and his com- 
panions fared no better. Sir Thomas Knyvet fought hard to 
save his embroidery, but in vain; he fared no better than the 
King had done.* The guards arrived in time to find that they 
were too late; the mischief had been done and the doers of 
it escaped with their prize. It must have been of considerable 
value, for one of them, a sailor of London, sold his share of it 
to a goldsmith for £3 14s. 8d., no inconsiderable sum at a time 
when sixpence a day was the wage of a yeoman of the King’s 
guard.” 

Again, a few years later, when the Court passed the Christ- 
mas festival at Greenwich, a castle was erected in the hall there, 
the walls, towers and dungeons of which bristled with artillery. 
It was garrisoned by six ladies, clad in russet satin with golden 
leaves and wearing golden caps on their heads. This fortress, 
after having been carried round the hall and presented to the 
Queen, was attacked by five knights in rich dresses. After a 
mock battle, the defenders admitted that they were conquered, 
and surrendered the castle to the knights, who took possession 
of it. After having danced with the ladies, all returned within 
the walls. The whole pageant, castle, ladies, and assailants then 
vanished out of sight. 

One more illustration of Henry’s favourite amusements at 
this period of his reign, and we pass on to matters of greater 
importance. The following extract from Hall’s Chronicle® 
gives a specimen of the kind of entertainment in which at this 
time the King found his chief enjoyment. 


This year (4th Henry the Eighth) the King had a solemn joust at 
Greenwich in June. First came in ladies all in white and red silk, 
set upon coursers trapped in the same suit, fretted over with gold. 
After whom followed a fountain curiously made of russet satin, with 


% The mob seems to have been in the habit of using great freedom with its 
Sovereign at this time. The King and Queen went for their coronation on Sunday, 
the 24th of June, to Westminster Abbey, ‘‘ upon cloth, called vulgarly cloth of ray, 
the which cloth was cut and spoiled by the rude and common people immediately 
after their repair into the abbey.” Hall, fol. iii. b. ed. 1548. 

28 Brewer, i. 1536; Hall, Chron. fol. iii. 
% Fol. xxi. 
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eight gargoils spouting water. Within the fountain sat a knight, armed 
at all pieces. After this fountain followed a lady all in black silk, 
dropped with fine silver, on a courser trapped with the same. After 
followed a knight in a horse litter; the coursers and litter apparelled 
black, with silver drops. When the fountain came to the tilt, the ladies 
rode round about, and so did the fountain and the knight within the 
litter. And after them were brought two goodly coursers apparelled for 
the jousts; and when they came to the tilts’ end the two knights mounted 
on the two coursers, abiding all comers. ‘The King was in the fountain 
and Sir Charles Brandon in the litter. Then suddenly, with a great 
noise of trumpets entered Sir Thomas Knevet in a castle of coal black, 
and over the castle was written, ‘The Dolorous Castle” ; and so he 
and the Earl of Essex, the Lord Howard, and others, ran their courses 
with the King and Sir Charles Brandon; and ever the King brake 
most spears. 


For the first few years after his accession, Henry’s daily life 
was a round of such like pleasures, and the pleasures in which he 
found the greatest delight were those which afforded him the most 
frequent opportunity for displaying his own bodily strength or 
his own adroitness in the semi-military games then so popular 
with all classes. He excelled in all of them, and he was anxious 
that the world should know it. He mingled with the common 
people in their games of archery, leaping with the pole, quarter 
staff, and such like ; while the Court had daily opportunities of 
witnessing some of these fantastic exhibitions which have been 
described with such admiring minuteness of detail in the 
Chronicle of Edward Hall. It was not a dignified way of 
spending his time, nor was it satisfactory to the older race of 
courtiers, who remembered the grave reserve of his father’s 
Court.” Foreign envoys looked on with wonder, mingled 
sometimes with amusement, sometimes with sorrow. In 1510 
the Spanish Ambassador, writing to Ferdinand of Spain, 
Henry’s father-in-law, tells him that the King does not care 
to occupy himself with anything but the pleasures of his age. 
All other affairs he neglected.* 

*7 “The King being lusty, young, and courageous, greatly delighted in feats of 
chivalry, in so much that he made a challenge of jousts against all comers to be pro- 
claimed at his manor of Greenwich, to be holden there the three first days of May 
then next ensuing, which noble courage all young persons highly praised. But the 
ancient fathers much doubted, considering the tender youth of the King and diverse 
chances of horses and armour ; in so much that it was openly spoken that steel was 
not so strong but it might be broken, nor no horse could be so sure of foot but he 
might fall. Yet for all these doubts the lusty Prince proceeded in his challenge” 


(Hall, fol. xi. b). 
38 Span. Calend. ii. n. 44. 
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And again, he thus describes the King— 


He amuses himself almost every day of the week with running at 
the ring, in jousts and tournaments, in which one single person fights 
with an appointed adversary. There are many young men who excel 
in this kind of warfare; but the most conspicuous amongst them all, 
the most assiduous and the most interested in the combats, is the King 
himself, who never omits being present at them (n. 45). 


As yet, however, he was a youth, and he may be forgiven 
for having indulged somewhat too freely in the follies of his age. 
According to all appearance there was nothing worse in Henry’s 
Court than its extravagance and its frivolity; no scandalous 
immorality, no disgraceful connection, such as those which 
marked his later years, had as yet gained the ascendancy 
over his better nature. His wife still held the first place in 
his affections, and the Boleyn influence as yet was unknown. 
But under this fair exterior, beneath these promises of a nobler 
future which should come with more matured age, there lay, as 
yet undeveloped, a proclivity to evil which only awaited the 
temptation which should call it into active exercise. Ten years 
of Henry’s reign passed in comparative tranquillity, and then the 
illusion was dispelled, and the true nature of the King mani- 
fested itself. The succeeding years of this blood-thirsty 
sensualist are but the chronicle of cowardice, cruelty, and 
crime. Through him God has been pleased to teach us that 
there is no depth of degradation to which a man may not 
descend when he becomes at one and the same time his own 
ruler and the slave of his own passions. 

JOSEPH STEVENSON. 
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He that opposes his own judgment against the current of the times, ought to 
be backed with an unanswerable truth ; and he that has truth on his 
side is a fool, as well as a coward, if he is afraid to own it, because of 
the multitude of other men’s opinions. ’Tis hard for a man to say all 
the world is mistaken but himself. But if it be so who can help it? 
(Defoe). 


I HAVE set the above quotation at the top of my page to 
encourage me in the task which I have undertaken. It is a 
task which requires courage ; perhaps the candid reader will be 
disposed to say “something more than courage.” For though I 
shall produce in support of my opinions one or two doughty 
champions from abroad, it is in vain I would endeavour to hide 
from myself that the whole English writing world is against me. 

My very audacious contention is that the common mode of 
imparting what is called “local colour” to the characters of 
fiction by the presentation, or attempted presentation of dialect, 
is wrong and inartistic. 

My theory applies to all dialects, but my remarks will be 
mainly directed to one, as to which I venture to think I have 
some knowledge, viz., the Irish. 

Far be it from me to say a word against the Irish “ brogue.” 
It warms my heart whenever I hear it. But because of my 
love for it I cannot endure the Irishman of fiction. 

Verily, to my thinking, the Irishman of fiction is not 
engaging. On the contrary it is my misfortune to find the 
Irish novel—be it good, bad, or indifferent—invariably a 
weariness to the flesh, a nausea, an abomination. Why? 
Because of the jargon, solely because of the jargon. The story 
is often well put together, the characters well drawn, the scenes 
exciting, pathetic, amusing, and true to nature,—but the jargon 
spoils everything. 

Should we then dispense altogether with “local colour ?” 
By no means, let us have as much “local colour” as it may lie 
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within the skill of the literary artist—if he be an artist—to convey. 
Let no ban be laid upon local idioms or local terms of expres- 
sion. Let each Irish peasant speak in the novel, as in real 
life he seems to himself and his fellows to speak. But let no 
one “spake” a “worrud” or other abomination. Let there be 
no misspelling. To depict truthfully the features of national 
character is a great feat worthy of a great writer. But any man 
can spell badly, and the novelist who thinks that by such means 
only can he impart “local colour” to his fictitious portraits, 
must surely have either much modesty or much cause for it. 

The constituents of the Irish “brogue,” as it is called, are 
three. 

There is in the first place a peculiarity of intonation and 
emphasis, which the ear alone can perceive, and which, conse- 
quently, pending the invention of some special system of quasi- 
musical notation, must be altogether hopeless to attempt to 
represent by any combination of written characters. 

Then in the second place there are some notable peculiari- 
ties of idiom—of which not a few are in the highest degree 
expressive and picturesque. 

Lastly there is the mis-pronunciation—in certain situations, 
be it observed, not always—of certain English vowels and 
dipthongs, and, in one or two instances, consonants. 

Of the intonation we have already disposed. Let us see 
what is to be said about the idioms. These are in the vast 
majority of cases perfectly good, rather old-fashioned, English. 
The fact is, that if we allow for a queer pronunciation, and a 
few Gaelicisms, the Irish peasantry will be found, as a rule, to 
speak remarkably good English for uneducated people, infinitely 
better English than is spoken by the same class of people in 
this country. The reason is not far to seek. They learned it 
from educated people. The English that is spoken in Ireland 
is the language of the gentry, which has filtered down among 
the people, receiving doubtless in its descent not a few corrup- 
tions, but still retaining no inconsiderable share of its original 
purity. 

There are certain scribes, indeed, who imagine that they have 
made a character very Irish when they have made him swear by 
“faith” with Colonel Esmond, or say “Sure! I told you so” 


1 In an Irish novel, it should be observed, the word ‘‘sure” is usually spelled 
“shure.” Are we hence to infer that sewer is the pronunciation favoured by the more 


polite English ? 
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with Mr. Allworthy, or address a child as “my honey” with 
Squire Western. -By such writers I can scarcely hope to be 
believed. But I will ask any one who has some slight knowledge 
of English literature, to take down verbatim the talk of the 
better sort of Irish peasant, and see whether, in most of the 
points in which it differs from his own, it comes not a great deal 
nearer to the language of Fielding and Richardson. 

Besides many slightly archaic English phrases and turns of 
expression, there are in the English talk of the Irish peasant 
a fair number of Gaelic? words introduced bodily. These are 
chiefly ejaculations, terms of endearment, the names of agricul- 
tural or domestic implements, and words used in calling, soothing, 
or exciting cattle or horses. 

There are, moreover, not a few idioms in constant use which 
are literal, or nearly literal, translations from the Gaelic. For 
example, the Irish verb has two present tenses whereof one, 
called by Irish grammarians “the consuetudinal present,” is 
used to convey the idea of continued action. When, therefore, 
an English-speaking Irishman—in answer to the question where 
he lives, replies, “ I am in Dublin for the cattle show, but I do de 
living in Cork,” he is merely endeavouring to express in English 
the force of the Irish “ consuetudinal present.” The expressions 
“he was there before me ”—meaning not that he outstripped me 
in going thither, but that I found him there; “I am after 
eating ” (for “I have just eaten ”) “my dinner ;” “It was raining 
and I coming along,” for “when I was coming along ;” “I was 
speaking to him and he smoking his pipe” for “while he was 
smoking,” are similar examples of translation. 

This last-mentioned idiom, however, though a literal rendering 
of the Gaelic, and of much more frequent use in Ireland than in 
this country, must nevertheless be considered good English. In 
“ The Burial of Sir John Moore,” I find: 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 


And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 


And we far away on the billow. 

It would be tedious (though not uninstructive) to give a list 
of the Gaelicisms which are to be found in the English speech 
of the Irish peasantry. Let me say, however, that though they 
be indeed many, absolutely, yet relatively, they are very few. I 


2 Always grotesquely misspelled by English and Anglo-Irish novelists, ¢.g., 
Mavourneen ” for mo mhuirnin ; ** colleen” for 
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venture to assert that at least three-fourths of the phrases and 
expressions which sound queer to the ear of the average nothing- 
but-newspaper-reading Englishman landing in Ireland, will be pro- 
nounced by any one who has some knowledge of Gaelic, and is at 
the same time fairly well read in English literature, to have no 
connection whatever with the ancient language of the country, 
but to be pure English undefiled by anything but, of course, a 
strange pronunciation. 

Occasionally, indeed, it is just the other way. A phrase 
which at first sight looks to be of unmistakeable English origin, 
will on investigation turn out to be derived from the Gaelic. 
For example, there are few expressions so common in the mouth 
of an Irishman as “DEAR knows,” as the phrase is usually 
ignorantly written. In reality it is “DEER knows,” and is a 
rendering of the Gaelic ata a, (fhios ag fiadh)3 the know- 
ledge is to the deer (or stag). So much for peculiarities of 
idiom. Whether they be originally of English or Irish extrac- 
tion, they are now all Irish to this extent that they distinguish 
the ordinary speech of modern Irishmen (of the uneducated 
class) from the ordinary speech of modern Englishmen. They 
may most legitimately, and with great effect, be employed by 
the novelist to give a national flavour to the speech of his Irish 
characters. Let me, however, venture to hint that the talk of 
even the most Irish of Irishmen is not (as some writers would 
seem to suppose) a// peculiarities. By far the greater part of 
what he says might, with a different accent, be said by any 
Londoner. It is noteworthy also that the main distinction 
between Irish and English speech is to be sought not in the 
turn of words, but in the turn of thought. Till the novelist 
masters that turn of thought, the Irishmen whom he puts into 
books will not be very true to nature. 

We now come to pronunciation. It is upon this that our 
novelists affect most to plume themselves. It is in this, accord- 
ing to my thinking, that they most egregiously fail. To endea- 
vour, by means of bad spelling, to convey to the English ear an 
idea of Irish pronunciation is about as hopeless an enterprise as 
was ever undertaken. The task would be in the highest degree 
difficult, even if each English vowel had only one sound. But 


3 Originally, no doubt, the phrase was, ata a fhios ag fiadha. Fiadha (a con- 
traction of fo-dhia) means ‘‘ good God ” in old Gaelic, but is now obsolete. Fiadh, a 
deer or stag, is pronounced exactly the same as fiadha for the letters df in certain 
positions are silent in Irish. See Mr. S. H. O’Grady’s note to his Pursuit of 
Diarmuid and Grainne. 
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when every vowel has at least two sounds the feat becomes 
utterly impossible. 

Let any one who questions this, and has some knowledge of 
things Irish, get a. home bred Englishman to read him a page 
out of Lever or Carleton ; or better still let him go and hear one 
of Mr. Boucicault’s Irish dramas performed by an English 
company in the provinces. 

It was lately the good fortune of the present writer to 
witness one of these entertainments in the theatre of an 
English country town. He is prepared to testify, with all due 
solemnity, that he never listened to anything more amusing, or 
less Irish. It might in fact be described as a polyglot play. 
Each actor had formed his own conception of the Irish brogue, 
and conscientiously pronounced accordingly. One had built up 
his theory upon a Scotch, another upon an American basis ; a 
third had sought and captured his brogue on the moors of York- 
shire; a fourth, plunging down into his internal consciousness had 
brought up a blood-curdling brogue of his own, the creature of 
some morbid dream. As for the brogue of the hero, Myles Na 
Coppaleen himself, it seemed to be the result of a fair and 
judicious compromise between the war whoop of a Red Indian 
and the bray of a jackass. Since the days of Babel, most 
assuredly there never was such a confusion of tongues. Yet be 
sure all these honest actors had studied their parts in a book in 
which the brogue had been written down for them with laborious 
minuteness, according to the received rules of Anglo-Irish 
cacography. 

Is it then pretended that the characters in our Irish novelists 
—in Edgeworth, Carleton, Griffin, Lever, Lover, Banim, and Hall 
are not Irish? Certainly they are Irish—often very Irish—but 
it is not because of the bad spelling, but in spite of it. 

Both to the Irish and the English reader the bad spelling is 
not merely useless, but worse than useless. 

The Irishman knows how he is meant to pronounce, the 
Englishman does not know and can’t be taught, but for both the 
bad spelling does this, it actually diverts their attention from the 
real merits of the book. Especially must this be true in the 
case of the English reader. Instead of admiring the originality 
of the idea, or of the phrase, he is painfully stumbling over the 
grotesque-looking words. 

That there may indeed be a case in which bad spelling is 
permissible I will not deny. I will concede that it may con- 
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tribute something to pure farce. One would be sorry to part 
with Mr. Weller’s “ Put it down a wee, my lord.” Possibly 
some of the absurdity in Ferguson’s Father Tom and the Pope 
may be due to the queer look of the Hibernicized Latin. Pos- 
sibly the jokes of Artemus Ward become more amusing by 
being written “goaks.” But let it be admitted that bad spelling 
may make an Irish character look more funny—the question 
remains does it make the character look more natural or more 
Irish ? 

The writings of Charles Lever alone supply an answer to the 
question. Lever, it should be said in passing, is a writer of far 
greater fame on the English than on the Irish side of St. 
George’s Channel. It is thought in Ireland that he aimed too 
much at making his countrymen ridiculous. Still the most 
adverse criticism will not deny to him the power of drawing 
a certain sort of Irishman. He has given us many Irishmen 
with brogues, and one with no brogue—Kenny Dodd. Yet 
Kenny Dodd is not considered the least natural or the least 
Irish of his portraits. 

It may be objected that Kenny Dodd was by way of being a 
sort of a gentleman, whose talk would naturally be free from 
gross mispronunciation, and that, therefore, the method of treat- 
ment which was rightly adopted in his case, would be wrong if 
applied to the case of a common uneducated Irishman. I deny 
this most emphatically. The common uneducated Irishman 
is every day examined in courts of justice, before Parliamentary 
Committees, Royal Commissions, and such like. His evidence 
is taken down verbatim, and we have all an opportunity of 
reading it. Which is—I will not say the most natural—but 
the most Irish —,the peasant of the Bessborough Commission 
or the peasant of the Irish novelist? Unquestionably the 
peasant of the Blue Book. Why? For this simple reason : 
in the Blue Book we have all the characteristic phrases, all the 
idiomatic turns of expression, in fact all the peculiarities of Irish 
peasant talk which it is possible to convey adequately by means 
of written characters. In the novel, if it be a good one, we 
have indeed all these too, but our attention is always being 
called off from them to the author’s painful endeavour to accom- 
plish the impossible feat of transferring the exact sound of the 
“brogue” to paper. The great novelists of other lands are 
guilty of no such absurdity in the treatment of dialect. 
Doubtless the peasants of Alsace, if they speak French at 
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all, are wont to pronounce it with a dreadful Teutonic accent. 
Be sure they say das for pas, and fous for vous, and pichon for 
pigeon, but it is not thus that they are made to talk in Le 
Conscrit or Le Bloeus. MM. Erckmann Chatrian knew well 
what they were about. Their object was to give us natural men 
and women, and not grotesque merry-andrews. There is an 
artistic truth as well as an actual truth. The attempt to convey 
the latter, whether in literature or in painting, must inevitably 
result in failure and caricature. Even that most realistic of 
artists, the photographer, if he would not portray a monster, 
must first pose and arrange his victim, and be careful how he 
directs the light upon him. 

This theory as to the literary rendering of provincial pecu- 
liarities of speech, is, to my thinking, nowhere better laid down 
than by Don Antonio de Trueba. In his preface to the Cuentos 
Populares he says: “Creen muchos de nuestros escritores que 
el lenguaje popular, se imita perfectamente, estropeando las 
palabras, poniendo términos barbaros en boca de los rusticos de 
todas las localidades, convirtiendo la s en s cuando los que 
hablan son Andaluces, y la 0 en # cuando los que hablan son 
Gallegos, 6 Asturianos. Je parece este un lamentable error, 
porque lo que caracteriza el lenguaje popular, no es la con- 
struccion dela palabra, sino la construccion de la frase. Por otra 
parte, todo buen lector da, 4 cada personaje, la pronunciacion y 
el tono que le corresponde.” This is the true doctrine. The 
presentation of local dialect is to be indicated by the form given 
to the sentence, and not by the spelling of the word. It is for 
the reader to supply the pronunciation if he be capable. If he 
be not, no amount of bad spelling will help him. 

Chad Cranage in Adam Bede says: “ Well, Mester Casson, 
how are ye t’naight? Are ye coomt’ help groon? I mane to 
groon as loud as your cow did th’ other naight, an’ then the 
praicher ‘ull think I’m i’ th’ raight way.” This is supposed to be 
the Midland dialect. But if Mr. Cranage had groaned that 
night instead of grooning that naight, he would, it is submitted, 
have appeared not merely quite as natural, but quite as Midland, 
to the reader who has never been in the Midlands out of a 
railway carriage, and who has not the faintest conception of the 
intonation and accent of the Midland speech. 

But what of the greatest of all British novelists — Walter 
Scott? Is he also in the wrong way? Ought his Scotch peasant 
characters—the characters which have made him immortal— 
z 
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ought they to have spoken English? Here I distinguish. I 
say that, properly considered, Walter Scott’s is not a case in 
point. I refuse to put broad Scotch on a footing with mere mis- 
pronunciations. Lowland Scotch is rather a language than a 
mere dialect. It has been fixed and stereotyped in an exten- 
sive and very far from despicable literature. It was employed 
until quite recently by educated people in their correspondence 
with each other. Laws have been promulgated in it. It is the 
idiom of many excellent and one incomparable poet. It 
stands in the same relation to English that Catalan (also a 
literary language) does to Castilian. If James the Sixth had 
not come to the English throne, it would have stood to the 
speech of South Britain as Portuguese does to Spanish. It 
is at least a dialect—if it be a mere dialect and not a language 
—with which every educated Englishman is familiar. The 
poems of Burns are a delight to thousands of people in 
England, Ireland, and America, to whom the language of 
Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer,” for example, is mere gibberish. 
Between an ancient language like Lowland Scotch and a mere 
modern mispronunciation like the Irish brogue (for we must 
remember that it is only yesterday, so to speak, that the Irish 
abandoned Gaelic) there is all the difference in the world. 

The distinction is shown by this alone. The Scotchman 
knows he is speaking broad Scotch and means to speak broad 
Scotch and not English. The Irishman, on the contrary, means 
to speak English, is doing his best to speak English, and as 
a matter of fact is speaking English, and, but for his queer pro- 
nunciation, very good English too. To be just, the comparison 
should be, not between Lowland Scotch and the Irish brogue, 
but between the two brogues, between the speech of the Irish- 
man and the Scotchman when they suppose themselves to be (as 
in truth with strange accents they are) speaking English. 

The Scotchman who desires to express the idea conveyed 
in the words “I will make you cry,” has the choice of two phrases 
and languages. He may use the English, or he may say in his 
own tongue, “I'll gar ye greet.” When he so delivers himself 
he is not mispronouncing English, he is speaking Scotch. The 
Irishman, on the other hand, has no option but to employ the 
English expression, “I'll make you cry.” He may indeed not 
pronounce the y in “cry” exactly like an Englishman would, 
but it is “cry” and nothing else that he means to say. To 
make him say “croy” is at once to misrepresent and to carica- 
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ture him. If our precious transliterators would only listen 
before they mangle, it would be something. But how often 
do they? It would seem to be an accepted doctrine that 
when an Irishman would say “poet” and “carriage,” he 
invariably says “pote” and “carge.” I unhesitatingly assert 
that no Irishman ever says either. What, as a matter of fact, he 
does say is—if we are to write gibberish—a great deal 
more like “pout” and “carrudge,” with the stress of the 
accent in each case on the first syllable. The English, as a rule, 
give to all the vowels, whether accented or not, their proper 
sound in pronunciation. But in the Gaelic language it is, 
generally speaking, only the accented vowel that gets its proper 
sound. The unaccented are all pronounced more or less alike, 
with an indefinite sound like the ¢ and a in the word “tolerable,” 
which might each be exchanged for z or 0 without the alteration 
being detected in ordinary pronunciation. This peculiarity the 
Irish have very generally transferred from their original Gaelic 
to the English which they now use. 

But inspired by an insane spirit of literary pre-raphaelitism, 
is the Irish novelist to disfigure his pages with such mon- 
strosities as “pdéut,” “carrudge,” “marrudge,” “burrud?” 
When a young Irish gentleman of my acquaintance writes to 
inform me that next Monday is his birthday, and that I will be 
expected to “fork out,” do I require him to spell it “ fawruck ?” 
Most assuredly not. I know exactly what he means, and 
exactly how he says it ; and I know moreover that, spell it how 
he pleases, he will never, by mere spelling and through the eye 
alone, get any Englishman to pronounce it as he does. 

It will be said, however, this theory of yours may be specious, 
but the proof of the pudding is in the eating. What Griffin, 
Banim, Lever, and others have done with the brogue, can you 
do without it? Can you beat those distinguished writers with- 
out spelling it “bate?” Can you give us a natural and life-like 
Irish peasant who shall not speak gibberish? Yes, I modestly 
venture to think I can—with the aid of an old newspaper. 

My Irishman whom we will call James Dunphey, is described 
as “a tall, gaunt man, who gesticulated excitedly when giving 
his evidence.”* I will let him tell his own story; it may or may 
not be true, but I venture to think it is rather Irish. 


4 This evidence is transcribed, slightly condensed, from the report of a case tried 
in Dublin some years ago. I have given fictitious names to all the persons and 
places mentioned in it, my object being to depict character and not to rip up old 
sores. 
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He is asked : 


“Are you a tenant on Mr. Brown’s estate ?” 

I am.” 

“What kind of a house have you—how many rooms ?” 

‘None but the one.” 

“Ts your land high up on the mountain ?” 

“Oh, then, it is so high—and the cliffs and glens getting into it— 
that if you stayed in it and looked down, ‘Niagara Megrims’ would 
come into your head and you would fall.” 

“You are a good way up the mountain ?” 

“Oh, I am too far up.” 

‘“*Do you remember when your father took the land ?” 

“No, I remember it since 1821.” 

“In what state was it then ?” 

“Oh, Deer knows! with the exception of two fields he had 
reclaimed, I saw heath that grew up to my knees.” 

“IT suppose you heard from your father who reclaimed it ?” 

“Tt was himself, there was not a house or a home there only just as 
there is on the top of Mount Ararat.”® 

“Will you tell me how you reclaimed that land ?” 

“To go to the limestone quarry that was on the low land, and to 
fill, my lord, a little car, to fill about six hundredweight ; to drive on 
until we began to get against the steep hill; to unload a portion; to 
drive on again till we get to another cliff; to unload a portion again, 
and in the long run you would not know what colour was the horse, only 
white, like the day he was foaled, with sweat; and upon my oath there 
would not be more than one hundredweight, when it reached the kiln, to 
reclaim this barren mountain. We had nothing but a spade and a pickaxe, 
and we had to get powder to blast the rocks. I would be willing 
(slapping his hand) to forfeit the ten acres three quarters, for the 
gentlemen of the jury to see one glimpse of the place I am living in.” 

“ Are there stones there ?” 

“Upon my oath, man, there are stones bigger than the bench the 
Chief Justice is setting on.” 

“* How did you do with the rocks ?” 

“A crow-bar should raise them, and a stout man with an iron 
sledge in his hand, and the greatest bully of a man had enough to do 
to make quarters of three big rocks in a day; and indeed, my lord, it 
was not on Indian meal stirabout he could do it.” 

“What next ?” 

“To dig the heath with a spade, and turn it into the ground, to 
come then with the quick lime burnt in the kiln, and to shake a little 
dust of that on it. Well then with a quantity of little manure—made 
by pulling some heath and laying it before the door of the house till it 


5 This is not a fictitious name. The witness is using a Biblical illustration. 
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would rot—to come and spread that—and so help me God if you dug 
a sod of that stuff, and were strong enough to throw it over this great 
building, where it would fall it would be as stiff as when you cut it out 
of the farm.” 

How long should’ you work ?” 

“Deer knows, from the rising of the sun till the going down.” 

“Did you get any assistance from the landlord ?” 

“Ah, nonsense! No more than from God and our own industry.” ® 

“ How much land do you hold?” 

““Mr. Jones, the agent, told me ten acres three quarters.” 

“What old rent did you pay ?” 

“At the time Mr. Brown’ bought this property from the Right 
Honourable John Lord Hardrider we were in unity and peace.” 

“What rent did Mr. Brown put upon you?” 

“The agent came to me, my lord, and gave me notice to quit. Well, 
that was a thunder-bolt to me, because to the Right Honourable John 
_Hardrider,’ I or my father never was one farthing in debt.” 

“Well, what rent did Brown make you pay ?” 

“Because I was not able to stand law with him I submitted, and 
said he might take my case into his sympathy and humanity.” 

‘Just answer my question. What did he make you pay?” 

“Three pounds seven and sixpence per year, that was in 1854.” 

“Ts he asking more now ?” 

**Oh, goodness me, sir, he broke my neck and my back.” 

“What is your rent now ?” 

“Six pounds fifteen shillings, the double of three pounds seven and 
sixpence, and must be paid or the crow-bar will be applied to the 
corner stone, and level it, and leave me like a raven in the world.” 

“* Have you paid that increased rent ?” 

“ Ah, sure, God help me, I lave, and neglected myself in every form 
through raiment and food. When the rent was doubled on me, I knew 
the result, and I pawned my body coat, a frieze coat, my lord, in order 
to be up to the rent, and there it went, from that day to this, from me, 
and I never saw it since.” 

“Since you agreed to pay that increased rent have you had sufficient 
food ?” 

“Upon my oath, I had nothing but Indian meal stirabout; and 
many’s the time I would be very glad to subsist upon Swedish turnips 
—that it was never decreed by Almighty God that a human creature 
should subsist on it. After eating a bellyful of it, I would not be able 
to go ten perches through weakness.” 

‘Where did you get the turnips ?” 


6 It is perhaps superfluous to remark that the man’s meaning here is the 
exact opposite of that which his words strictly construed bear according to English 


grammar. 
7 These names are fictitious. 
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“TI go to a friend of mine in Ballinamona.* I live in Slievemore 
and descend from the precipice into the mainland,® and go to my 
brother-in-law and take donkey load of them.” 

“ He made you a present of them ?” 

“What else? I could not buy them.” 

“Did your family eat them too?” 

“Indeed they did so, and not so much as I got, for many was the 
journey and the toil and the hardship that I should go through.” 

“ Had you ever a meal of meat?” 

“ Musha! God help me and my meat. I did not eat it at the 
last festival that was in September.'® It is a doleful thing to tell you 
I had not money to buy it.” 

“Has your wife been out at service ?” 

““When I was put to this difficulty—surrounded, my lord—I said: 
Well, after my father’s sweat and my own God is good,! said I, and 
now, said I, you may go for a year in service, that we may keep the 
farm, sooner than be turned away into the workhouse, and while you are 
able to work you can get better food there than here. She condescen- 
ded to my advice, my lord, and went into service.” 

“What family have you?” 

“‘T have six children. Three went to America. Their friends paid 
their passage—their first cousins. When they saw this charge made 
upon me, they said that when they were in their youthful bloom they 
would never suffer such destitution, and they advised me to go to 
America. But after the hardships and destitution to myself and my 
brother and my father, who is in the grave, bringing the limestone in a 
basket on his back,!* I would not. Nor I won’t to-day. I would sooner 
die where Iam. If I had the courage of a man it would be better for 
me; but now when I am worn down, let me sink or swim. I have no 
chance now while God leaves me the life.” 

“Where are your other children?” 

“ There is one girl in service, and another little child at home, and 
I have furthermore to tell you that my youngest son—that I was trust- 
ing to alone—ran away from me on the 25th of last month on the free 
emigration—and I wish to God I had never had one of them, because 
I have no one left now to bury me when I fall.” 


Here we have a description of an Irish peasant, his family, 
his surroundings, and his struggles, given by himself. Is it any 


8 Fictitious names. 

plain. 

10 Lady-day in harvest. 

11 This is not, as might appear to the English reader, a denial of God’s goodness, 
but an expression of trust in it. He means to say, ‘‘ After all God is good and wil] 
help us yet.” There is no more touching trait in the Irish peasant character than the 
persistent trust in the goodness of God. Nothing ever deprives them of that. 

12 7.¢,, his death was accelerated by injury or fatigue incurred in carrying lime- 
stone up the mountain to be used as manure. 
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the less Irish because the shorthand writer who took it down 
has made no attempt to reproduce the brogue ? For my part I 
have the temerity to prefer this simple language faithfully 
reported, to the laboriously phonetic jargon of the novelist. And 
in like manner I venture to prefer the Irish peasant of real life— 
the shrewd, sensible, kindly, simple-minded, decently behaved 
man whom one meets at Mass and_market, to the grotesque 
creature of the London stage—with the “poipe” stuck in his 
“ cawbeen,”™ as he calls it, and the stick “twirling in his fingers, 
and the coat trailing in the dust behind him, while he whoops out 
a request that somebody will “obleedge” him by “tridding” 
upon the garment. 

But of course every man to his taste, and if the reader likes 
unreal Irishmen he can find any number of them in Irish novels, 

G. S. 


13 Probably he means cdzéén, a hat, but whether an Irishman speaks Gaelic or 
English it is always written into gibberish for the Saxon reader. 


Verulam. 


St. ALBAN, and Francis Bacon; two names very dissonant, 
and separated still more by the diversity of the ideas they call 
up than by the thirteen centuries that part them asunder :—the 
name Verulam unites them both. Alban, the proto-martyr of 
Britain; Bacon, ex-chancellor, and martyr (in a sense) to experi- 
mental philosophy ; for he caught his death by stuffing a fowl 
with snow, to prove that snow was antiseptic. Their relations 
with Verulam were of a curiously inverse kind. While the 
veteran philosopher received his title from the two cities, and 
became Viscount St. Alban’s and Baron Verulam, the young 
patrician martyr drew away all importance from the older city 
to the new place where he left his name. Verulam sank and 
disappeared,! because the neighbouring spot of Alban’s mar- 
tyrdom rose in importance, borne on the upward movement of 
Catholic devotion. That hill sustained the church and monastic 
buildings of a numerous Benedictine community, which ranked 
as the first? mitred abbey in England. It took precedence of 
Glastonbury, Canterbury, Westminster, though the first might 
plead St. Joseph of Arimathea, the second, St. Augustine, and 
the third, St. Edward. The usual course of things in the 
formation of Christian cities was observable here also: the lay 
dependants on the monastery grouped their dwellings around its 
walls ; others, too, of various rank, came to fix themselves on 

1 “Verolamium at this day being turned into fields, the town of St. Alban’s, 
raised out of the ruins thereof, flourisheth ; a fair town and a large; and the church 
of that monastery remaineth yet, for bigness, beauty, and antiquity to be had in 
admiration: which, when the monks were thrust out of it, was by the townsmen 
redeemed with the sum of 400 pound of our money, that it might not be laid even 
with the ground, and so it became converted into a parish church ; and hath in it a 
very goodly font of solid brass, wherein the King’s children of Scotland were wont to 
be baptized ; which font Sir Richard Lea, Knight, Master of the Pioneers, brought 
as a spoil out of the Scottish wars, and gave unto the said church, with this lofty and 
arrogant inscription,’ &c. (Camden, Britannia, p. 412). 

2 This precedence was granted by Adrian the Fourth, our English Pope, in 1154. 
**Sicut B. Albanus protomartyr est Anglorum, ita et Abbas sui monasterii sedem 
primam habet in parliamento.”” It was confirmed by several kings. 
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the spot, impelled by want, or coming for devotion or security ; 
the locality took the name of the abbey, which had taken that 
of the martyr ; until it ceased to be Holmhurst, and was known 
as St. Alban’s. 

The interest centring in Verulam extends over four periods. 
We will briefly review the notices that have come down to us, of 
its early Roman history, the martyrdom of St. Alban there in 
the reign of Dioclesian, its religious and Benedictine life, 
lastly, its connection with Lord Bacon. 

(1) The Romans found Verulam already existing, as a 
British city, and more ancient than London. Cesar describes 
it as a place of considerable military importance, as well as 
being naturally defended by woods and marshes. It was 
surrounded by a double rampart, or rampart and fosse. For 
there seems little doubt that it was the city of Cassivelaunus 
(Cadwallon). It ranked high among the twenty-eight British 
cities enumerated by Usher in the catalogue of them which he 
has left, “described,” says Father Cressy, “out of two very 
ancient manuscripts extant in Sir John Cotton’s Library, which 
he saith he compared with nine written copies more, in which 
the old British names were set down, together with an inter- 
pretation of them.”* Verulam is second in the list, and 
appears as “Cair Mincip, or Municip. This is Verolam, a town 
near St. Alban’s, which, as we read in Tacitus, was anciently a 
Free-town, enjoying the Priviledge of the Citty of Rome.” 
Tacitus, in the passage referred to,® contrasts, by implication, 
the social or imperial advantages of Verulam, as a municipium, 
with the commercial affluence and bustle of Londinium, a city 
which he characterizes as “cognomento quidem colonize non 
insigne, sed copia negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime 
celebre.” Old Father Thames, even in those early days, was 
a great highway of merchandise; and many a Roman galley 
was impelled by strong arms down her broad stream, laden with 
British produce ; slaves, most likely, brought down from the 
north-west along the Watling Street, or tin from Cornwall. Yet 
London, Cair Lundein, or Cair Lud, is only marked eleventh in 
Usher’s catalogue, while Verulam stands second. 

The occasion which placed the name of Verulam in Tacitus’ 


3 Usher, Primord. Eccl. Brit. f. 59; Cressy, Ch. Hist. of Britain, col. 61. 

4 A name given to it, of course, after the date of the Roman occupation. Before 
that it seems to have been Cair Werlam, as mentioned in the text below. 

5 Anna, xiv. 33. 
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pages, was the fierce vengeance inflicted on the city by Boadicea, 
who sacked it, slaughtering, it is said, no less than seventy 
thousands of its inhabitants, with every atrocity. At the same 
time the infant colony of Camelodunum (Maldon, or Colchester), 
was destroyed, and the Ninth Legion cut to pieces. 

Ptolemy, says Camden, calls the city Urolanium, and 
Uerolanium. This is the Latinized form of the earliest British 
name, probably Cair-Werlam, derived from the stream Werlam, 
which joins the Coln in the immediate neighbourhood. <A 
parallel case of the softening of a rugged aboriginal name occurs 
in the town Uriconium, the Roman form of Wrox-cester, the 
root of which is derived from the adjacent Wrekin, in 
Shropshire. 

It must remain uncertain, whether the importance of the 
British city determined the Romans to lead their “Great North 
Western,” the Watling Street, by its walls. This seems more 
likely, than that the “Stratum,” or Way, should have existed in 
British times; though there must always have been a road 
connecting Verulam with Londinium. It has all the character 
of a Roman road; straight, undeviating, making for definite 
points, each of them a castrum, or colonia, of the imperial power.® 
Moreover, it could hardly have been accidental, that Verulam 
should lie equidistant between Sw//onice, now Brockley Hill, the 
first station out of Londinium, and Diane Stabulum, or 
Dunstable, which is the third. The distance between each of 
these three is some ten or twelve English miles; a very sufficient 
march for the Roman soldier, weighted with cuirass and helmet, 
and with all that answers to the modern knapsack. 

Camden tells us that “more into the East” from Cashiobury, 
“the Romans’ military highway went directly from London to 
Verulam by Hampstead Heath, Edgeworth (szc), and Ellestre ; 
near unto which, at the very same distance where Antonine the 

6 This celebrated ‘‘ Way” begins at Richborough (Az/upie) a strong Roman fort 
near Ramsgate, and runs straight towards London by “the Old Kent road.” It must 
have passed through the street in the City still called by the name, to London Stone, 
the great milliarium for all the Brito-Roman roads. Starting again, north-west, 
along the line now known as the Edgware Road, the Watling Street “gets out of 
Middlesex at Elstree (named after the street itself), crosses the Coln at Colney Street 

. skirts the west of the town of St. Alban’s, and so bears away through Market 
Street for Dunstable.” ‘‘It then leaves Woburn to the right, passed through Fenny 
and Stony Strat-ford, both named from the Stratum, or Street; . . skirts Tamworth 
and Lichfield, running to the ancient Zvoce¢um, near the latter city, and so straight 
west through Wellington to Wroxeter (Uriconium) and on to Oswestry, ‘the town of 
St. Oswald on the Street,’” &c., &c. The quotation is made without being under any 
obligation to the author, and with no fear of offending him. 
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Emperor, in his /¢énerary, placeth Sullonicz, twelve miles from 
London and nine from Verolam, there remain yet the marks of 
an ancient Station, and much rubbish or rammel is digged up at a 
hill which in these days they call Brockley Hill. But when the 
Romans’ empire ceased in this island, as barbarism by little 
and little crept in, whiles all parts smoked with the Saxons’ war, 
this, as everything else, lay a great while relinquished.” He goes 
on to describe its reconstruction by Leofstane, Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, shortly before the Norman invasion. 

It would seem that Verulam was reckoned one of the prin- 
cipal places on this Stratum ; for the way was partly, at least, 
named after the city. “Our chroniclers,” says the same pains- 
taking writer, in his general account of the Roman roads, 
“doubtlesse herein deceived, doe hold that there were but onely 
four such causeys as these: of which, the first was Watling 
Street, so called of one Vitellian, (I wote not what he was), who 
had the charge thereof (and indeed the Britains named Vitellian, 
in their tongue Guetalin) and Werlam Street, for that it went 
thorow Verolamium, which elsewhere also, the people dwelling 
neere unto it, named, High-dike, Highbridge, Fortie-foot-way, 
and Ridge-way.”? 

(2) The event which has bestowed on Verulam its place in 
our English hagiology is, of course, the martyrdom of St. Alban, 
our proto-martyr. This took place in the reign of Dioclesian, 
whose persecution was apparently the first that reached these 
distant shores. The history of it includes two other names 
of person and place—Ampbhibalus and Lichfield. 

St. Amphibalus was the priest whom young Alban sheltered 
and concealed in his house, from the pursuivants who were 
tracking him. This pious hospitality brought about his conver- 
sion ; after which the host exchanged garments with his guest. 
“To disguise him,” says Matthew of Westminster, “he gave 
him his own military vestment, woven with gold, that so he 
might be more safe from the soldiers. .. Amphibalus® hastens to 

7 Camden, /utroductory Chapter on the Romans in Britain, p. 64. 

8 He was not the first Briton who suffered for the faith—an honour which belongs 
to St. Marcellus, a zealous missioner in this his native land; who gathered into a 
flock, says the English Martyrology, the remnant of those who had been converted by 
St. Joseph of Arimathza and his companions, confirming them in the same faith. 
He afterwards became Bishop of Tongres and Tréves, and was martyred there during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. St. Alban, then, is the proto-martyr of those who 


suffered within the island. 
9 Some writers have supposed Amphibalus to be a name only applied to the 
martyr from the garment he wore ; not reflecting, apparently, that such an application 
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Wales, there expecting his martyrdom: and Albanus clothes 
himself with his master’s vestment (called caracad/a), thinking to 
divert thereby the rage of the heathen Romans against himself 
only.” “Concerning this vestment of Amphibaius,” adds Father 
Cressy,” “ Baronius thus writes: ‘the robe called caracalla was 
anciently worn by ecclesiastical persons ; for, being a long vest- 
ment descending to the ankles, it gave a comely gravity to those 
who wore it.’” The Cardinal then quotes St. Bede, who gives, 
from the ancient Acts of St. Alban, the detail of the exchange 
of garments. 

Lichfield, again, the Leich-felde, or Field of Corpses, comes 
into the story, inasmuch as it was probably™ there that the 
numerous converts made by St. Amphibalus in Wales were 
martyred. It seems, they had fled thus far eastward out 
of Cambria. The arms of the see of Lichfield, as every herald 
knows, bear a green field, strewn with corpses. “At the same 
time,” adds St. Bede, “ Aaron and Julius, citizens of Caer-leon, 
suffered martyrdom, with very many others in divers places of 
both sexes ; who, after suffering divers tortures, had their limbs 
torn asunder with unheard-of cruelty, and at length, consum- 
mating a glorious martyrdom, sent up their souls to the joys of 
the heavenly city.” 

The place of St. Alban’s martyrdom (we have already indi- 
cated) was in Saxon times called Holmhurst. A wooded hill, as 
the name implies, on the other bank of the Coln from that on 
which Verulam stood, and crossed by a bridge. As he was 
decapitated on the 22nd of June, it must have been a lovely 
scene, very unfit for an act of savage cruelty. The hill is 
recorded to have been covered with various flowers; there was 
the swiftly-glancing river; beyond it, some five hundred paces 
off, the fortified city—all bathed in the light of a midsummer 
morning. “An exceeding great multitude of people went out to 
behold his execution, and the judge remained almost alone in 


would rather have given him the name of Caracalla, as it actually did to the Emperor 
Bassianus, from his having introduced that kind of long tunic into the army. All 
accounts of the martyrdom agree that it was a caracalla that St. Amphibalus wore, 
and which St. Alban received from him in exchange for his own toga. This is further 
proved from what took place at Ely in the reign of Edward the Second, as given 
below. 

10 Hist. of Britanny, p. 98. 

11 Cressy says, this opinion is more probable than another, which assigns Mon- 
mouthshire as the place. Camden only quotes ‘‘ Ross of Warwick ” who ‘‘ reporteth 
that a number of Christians were there martyred under the persecutor Dioclesian.” 
Butler, however, gives the reign of Maximinian as the date of the Lichfield martyrs. 
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the city without attendance. The stream, in that part which 
was pent up by a wall and sand, was exceeding rapid. So 
numerous was the crowd that was gone out before, that the 
Martyr could scarce have passed the bridge that evening, had he 
waited for them to go before him. Therefore, being impatient to 
arrive at his crown, he went to the bank, and lifting up his eyes 
to Heaven, made a short prayer. Upon this, the stream was 
miraculously divided, and the river dried up in that part, so as to 
afford a passage to the martyr and a thousand persons.” ” 

The executioner, Heraclius, was converted by this miracle, 
and suffered with St. Alban, being baptized in his own blood. 
Another was found, who, while he struck off the martyr’s head, 
lost his own eyes. Camden refers to this incident as follows : 


Biericus a Frenchman, who flourished 700 yeeres ago, of the same 
Alban and his executioner miraculously stricken blinde, made these 
verses 

Millia poenarum Christi pro nomine passus, 

(Juem tandem rapuit capitis sententia czesi ; 

Sed non lictori cessit res tuta superbo, 

Utque caput Sancto, ceciderunt lumina szevo. 
In reproach of this martyr, and for the terror of Christians, as we find 
in an old agon™ of his, the citizens of Verulam engraved his martyrdom 
in a marble stone, and inserted the same in their walls. But afterwards, 
when the blood of martyrs had conquered tyrants’ cruelty, the Christians 
built a church, as Bede saith, of wondrous workmanship, in memorial of 
him. 

(3) Here, then, we arrive at the third point of the notice 
proposed. Verulam is now, at least in some measure, Christian. 
Idolaters doubtless remain in the place: few, perhaps, and 
tolerated, but no longer dominant. The Empire has been 
converted ; and the present danger is, not persecution, but 
religious error. Heresy, that has always raised its head in quiet 
times, now threatens the faithful of the British Church ; and the 
last of its Protean phases is Pelagianism. 


12 Alban Butler, June 22. He quotes ‘the ingenious Mr. Collier,” as saying : 
“¢ As for St. Alban’s miracles, being attested by authors of such credit, I do not see 
why they should be questioned. That miracles were wrought in the Church at that 
time of day, is clear from the writings of the ancients. To imagine that God should 
exert His omnipotence, and appear supernaturally for His servants, in no age since the 
Apostles’ is an unreasonable fancy. For, since the world was not all converted by the 
Apostles, why should we not believe that God should honour His servants with the 
most undisputed credentials? Why, then, should St. Alban’s miracles be disbelieved, 
the occasion being great enough for so extraordinary an interposition,” &c., &c. 
13 In his Life of St. Germanus. 
14 « A legend of his passion and martyrdome.” 
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Pelagius was a Briton—plain Morgan, until he Latinized 
himself into an equivalent in the language of the Empire. He 
drew after him many of his countrymen, and there was danger 
of this island, the scene of so many conversions and martyrdoms, 
being plunged into his blasphemies against Divine Grace. The 
mission of SS. Germanus of Auxerre and Lupus of Troyes, 
who were sent into Britain in the middle of the fifth century 
by Pope St. Celestine ; together with the A/e/uza victory, the 
extinction of the heresy, the establishment of magnificent seats 
of learning by these Apostolic Gaulish Prelates—all are beyond 
our present scope. Let us turn to the Synod of Verulam, and 
to the tomb of St. Alban. For to Verulam SS.Germanus and 
Lupus bent their steps; an additional proof of the importance 
of the city, and its pre-eminence, for such a purpose, over 
Londinium. It may be supposed to have held somewhat the 
position of Oxford as towards London in a later day. 

Constantius, a priest, a cotemporary of St. Germanus, has 
left a full account of what took place at the Synod. It is given 
by Father Cressy, the Benedictine, who abridged the four folios 
of Father Alford, of the Society of Jesus, into one bulky folio 
of quaint English and orthography. 


The Pelagians came, pompously, attended by their flattering disciples, 
in glittering and costly raiment; and they rather chose to run the 
hazard of a conflict, than by their silence to confess they had an ill 
cause. Infinite numbers of people were assembled there, with their 
wives and children. ‘The disputants stood on each side, very unlike in 
their condition. For on one side was placed Divine authority, on 
the other, human presumption; here was orthodox faith, there perfidious 
error; here Christ was acknowledged the author, there Pelagius. At 
the first entrance, the holy Bishops gave free scope of disputing to the 
Pelagians, who vainly spent the time and tired the auditory with empty 
verbal discourses. But after them, the venerable Bishops poured forth 
the torrents of their eloquence, accompanied with evangelical and 
apostolical thunder. They mingled, with their own discourses, texts 
of Divine Scripture, and their assertions were attended with testimonies 
of God’s word. Thus vanity was convinced [convicted], and per- 
fidiousness confuted ; insomuch as, the Pelagians by their inability to 
reply confessing their own guilt, the people, standing by as judges, 
could scarce contain their hands from violence to them, and with 
clamours acknowledged the victory. 


A miracle wrought by St. Germanus completed the 
triumph. Father Cressy continues: 
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Perverse heresy being thus repressed, and the authors of it con- 
futed . . the holy Bishops repaired to the sepulchre of the glorious 
martyr St. Alban, with an intention to give thanks to Almighty God 
by his intercession. _There St. German, having with him relics of all 
the Apostles and divers martyrs, after prayer made, he commanded 
the sacred sepulchre to be opened, because he would there lay up 
these precious gifts. For he thought it convenient that the same 
repository should contain the members of many Saints out of divers 
regions, whom Heaven had received and crowned for the equality of 
their merits. Having then with great reverence deposed and joined 
together so many sacred relics, he digged up from the place where 
the blessed martyr St. Alban had shed his blood, a mass of dry earth, 
which he meant to take along with him, in which were yet extant 
marks of the martyr’s death. . . These things being thus performed, 
an innumerable multitude was that day converted to our Lord. 


Camden, after giving the same account more tersely, adds: 
“Thus much I note by the way, that ye may observe and 
consider the fashions of the age. Not long after, the English 
Saxons won it [Verulam]; but Uther the Briton, surnamed for 
his serpentine (!) wisdom, Pendragon, by a sore siege and a 
long, recovered it. After whose death it fell again into their 
hands. For we may easily gather out of Gildas’ words, that 
the Saxons in his days were possessed of this city.” Our 
modern criticism has taught us a better etymology for Uther’s 
surname ; and shows him as the Pex, or head, of an association 
of subordinate kings—(Pen-de-ragon). It is remarkable that 
no attempt to recover Verulam a second time is recorded among 
the twelve battles fought by his greater son, Arthur, for faith 
and fatherland. 

The little box of relics which St. Germanus always carried 
with him, and by which he had performed miracles in Britain 
to convince the Pelagians, passed, after his death, into the 
possession of the Empress Galla Placidia, mother of Valentinian. 
Most probably it also contained a portion of the earth and 
blood taken from St. Alban’s tomb. 

For a century, more or less, before St. Germanus came to 
Britain, the tomb had been enclosed in a church which St. Bede 
describes as magnificent, and of admirable workmanship.” The 
place became illustrious by frequent miracles; but the church 
was afterwards destroyed by the pagan Saxons, Angles and 
Jutes. In 793, Offa, King of the Mercians, rebuilt it, being 


12 Butler quotes Henschenius, Axalecta de S. Albano, and Papebroche, in proof 
of this, 
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admonished by a vision, or dream, sent to him in the city of 
Bath. The Archbishop of the Mercians, with his two suffragans 
and “an innumerable multitude,” attended the King to Verulam; 
where Offa “did behold a light from Heaven, darting its beams 
over the place where the holy Martyr had been buried; by 
which sign, seen of them all, they became assured of the truth 
of the former vision.” This is Capgrave’s account. “The said 
Bishops, therefore, after fasting and prayers, opened the ground, 
found the blessed Martyr's body in a wooden coffin, together 
with the sacred relics of the Apostles and Martyrs, which 
St. Germanus had placed there. This /zvention drew tears 
of joy and devotion from the eyes of all the clergy and people 
present; and the Bishops with great reverence and fear took 
out of the ground that precious treasure, which had been a long 
time hid, and with a solemn procession, with hymns and 
canticles they transported it into a certain church which had 
anciently been built to the honour of the said holy Martyr 
without the gates of the city Verulam; where in a shrine 
curiously wrought of gold and silver, and adorned with precious 
stones, they deposited it. In the same place to this day, divine 
miracles are frequently wrought,” &c. 

That this “church anciently built without the gates of 
Verulam” is the existing abbey-church on the hill where the 
Martyr suffered, no one can doubt who sees its massive square 
pillars, plain flat roof, and general pre-Norman character. The 
only difficulty is the expression which implies that St. Alban, 
buried somewhere not in the church, was now first translated 
into it. It would seem incredible that the Saint should not have 
been translated into the church built in the time of Constantine, 
even if not originally buried in that spot. Churches generally 
grew up around the tomb of the Saint in whose honour and 
under whose invocation they were raised. 

King Offa, who had gone in pilgrimage to Rome, chiefly 
to forward St. Alban’s canonization, added a monastery to the 
church he had built. 


He endowed this his goodly fabric with sufficient revenues for the 
maintenance of one hundred black monks, Benedictines, and caused 
the relics of his new Saint to be taken up, and put in a shrine, adorned 
with gold and precious stones of inestimable value. But now, at this 
day, nothing is remaining of this rich shrine, save a marble stone to 
cover his sacred ashes ; over against which, on the wall, these verses 


are lately depicted, only to tell us that such a man there was... . 
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I have read in an old MS. in Sir Robert Cotton’s library, that this 
following was anciently the inscription upon his shrine. 

“Here lieth interred the body of St. Alban, a citizen of Old Verulam, 
of whom this town took denomination, and from the ruins of which 
city this town did rise. He was the first martyr of England, and 
suffered his martyrdom the xx. day of June, in the year of man’s 
redemption, 293.” 


Verulam. 


The body of St. Amphibalus, St. Alban’s instructor, who was 
martyred soon after him at Redburn, three miles from Verulam, ' 
lay for nine centuries in that place, obscure and forgotten. But 

in the year 1178, a vision of St. Alban in glory is said to have 

indicated the spot;’* commanding his relics to be more 

fittingly bestowed. “Then it was, that the sacred body was 

translated to the Church of St. Alban’s, where so many miracles 

were wrought by his intercession, that the year following, Louis, 

King of France, who came into England to visit the Shrine 

of St. Thomas of Canterbury, was desirous to continue his 

voyage likewise to St. Alban’s ; but was dissuaded by his nobles 

accompanying him.” “It demonstrates,” as Father Cressy says, 

“with what devotion our whole nation hath always celebrated 

the memory of this our first British Martyr.” 

It was not altogether in the spirit of 


Quod non fecerant barbari, fecere Barberini, 


that the Abbots of St. Alban’s investigated the ruins of the 
elder place, and used for their own buildings whatever materials 
were available. The vaults and hypocausts, and even the 
ancient prisons, of Verulam had become the resort of desperate 
characters. Therefore, “an ancient historiographer,” quoted 
by Camden, tells us that— 


Ealred the Abbot, in the reign of King Eadgar, having searched 
for the ancient vaults underground at Verulam, overthrew all, about 
the year 960, and stopped up all the ways with passages underground, 
which were strongly and artificially arched overhead. . . . He levelled 
with the ground the ditches of the city, and certain dens, into which 
malefactors fled, as into places of refuge. But the whole tiles, and 
stones which he found fit for building, he laid aside. Near unto the 
bank they did light upon planks of oak with nails driven into them, 
cemented with stone-pitch ; also the tackling and furniture of ships,! as 


13 Weever, Funeral Monuments, p. 554. 
14 Matthew of West. ad ann. 1178. Matt. Par. ad Sund. Cressy, p. 108. 

15 It would seem from this, that the Coln, in ancient times, was navigable even to 
a point so distant from the Thames. A curious parallel case is afforded by the 
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anchors half eaten with rust, and oars of fir. Eadmer, his successor, 
went forward with the work that Ealfred began; and his pioneers 
overthrew the foundations of a palace in the midst of the old city; 
and in the hollow place of a wall, as it were in a little closet, they 
happened upon books covered with oaken boards, and silken strings 
at them: whereof one contained the life of St. Alban, written in the 
British tongue, the rest, the ceremonies of the heathen. When they 
opened the ground deeper, they met with old tables of stone, with 
tiles also and pillars, likewise with pitchers and pots of earth, made by 
potters’ and turners’ work: vessels, moreover, of glass, containing the - 
ashes of the dead, &c. To conclude, out of these remains of Verulam, 
Eadmer built a new monastery to St. Alban’s. 


One more notice of St. Alban’s tomb may interest the 
reader. It has the further importance of explaining how a 
tradition may spring up, and thence a confident assertion, of 
certain martyrs’ relics being in more places than one. Such 
conflicting claims might often be solved in the way mentioned 
in the following passage : 


King Edward the Second, celebrating Easter in the monastery of 
Ely, employed his authority to procure that the tomb, in which the 
monks affirmed that the body of St. Albanus lay among them, should 
be opened ; which at last, though with great reluctance of the monks, 
being performed, there was nothing at all found in it, but only a coarse 
hairy garment, in the upper part whereof was seen sprinkled in several 
places thick congealed blood,!® as fresh as if it had been shed a few 
days before; which garment was without all question the caracalla 
which St. Albanus received from his master St. Amphibalus, and 
wherein he suffered martyrdom. And by this discovery the monks of 
St. Alban, to their great joy, gained their cause. 

Neither let any one wonder that the same veneration should be paid 
to a martyr’s vestment sprinkled with his blood, which would be given 
to his whole body: for by many miracles God hath testified that this 
is acceptable to Him. A more authentic witness hereof cannot be 
required than the holy and learned Father, St. Gregory Nazianzen,!” 
whose words are these: “A little portion of dust, a particle of bones, 
a little hair, part of the vestment, or the marks of the blood of a 
martyr sprinkled, ought to have as much veneration as the whole body. 
Nay, I have know where only the name of a martyr attributed to 
Roman town of Ribchester, full fifteen miles (by water) above Preston—a spot where 
the Ribble is now a shallow though rapid stream. Here, similar naval relics have 
been found, to attest that Roman galleys had penetrated to this distance from the 
mouth of the river. 

16 Compare the account of the Invention, by St. Ambrose, of the bodies of 
SS. Gervasius and Protasius, given by St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xxii. 8. Confess. 
1x. 7- 


17'S. Greg. Naz. Iamb, 18 de Virtut. 
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a place, has produced the same virtue that the martyr’s whole body 
would have done. Oh, wonderful! the memory alone of martyrs is 
sufficient, in my opinion, to confer health.” 18 


Verulam. 


(4) From such records as these it is a descent indeed to 
come down to Francis Bacon, whose titles of St. Alban’s and 
Verulam were determined by the fact that his hereditary seat 
of Gorhambury was in the immediate neighbourhood. Thither 


he retired, after his overwhelming disgrace. There, in a kind of 
of studious exile, he who has been called, with exaggeration 
either way, 


The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind, 


read and wrote, and experimented, during the four or five years 
that conducted him to his end. Here he completed his treatise, 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, an improvement, say the critics, 
on the former Advancement of Learning. It was followed by 
the New Atlantis, Sylva Sylvarum, and other works of minor 
importance. Here he died in his sixty-sixth year, and was 
buried in St. Michael’s Church, near St. Alban’s. Strange, that 
in the minds of Englishmen at large, the memory of this man 
should have so nearly effaced all token of that other who died 
for the Christian faith, Dr. Valpy stands as an average type 
of English public opinion, when in his note on the passage of 
Czsar with which we set out, he says that Verulam is chiefly 
memorable as being associated with the name of Bacon. We 
will not at the moment discuss the negative side, nor dilate on 
the causes that have preserved the name of Alban, to the average 
Englishman, only so far as it is fossilized in the walls of the 
Abbey Church and shouted by railway porters at the St. Alban’s 
Junction. As to the positive reasons that have so exalted the 
name of Bacon, they may be found (1) in the popular impression 
that his experimental philosophy has a bearing antagonistic to 
the credulity which is often a misnomer for faith ; and (2) in the 
charm of his all but unequalled style. The two cotemporary 
writers, Bacon and Shakspeare, might well enter the lists for 
the champion-belt of superlative English. “Let old Timotheus 
yield the prize, or both divide the crown.” This is instituting 
no comparison as to depth and range of thought, as to degree 
of inspiration or genius, but merely as to the gift of expression. 
We must possess a philosophical treatise by Shakspeare, and 
a tragedy by Bacon, before the materials to form a judgment 
38 Cressy, p. 105. 


Co, 
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could be complete. Both are “wells of English undefiled ;” 
though the more popular nature of the Swan of Avon’s 
utterances has made them a repertory for household words 
and familiar sayings, beyond the rich mine which lies in 
Verulam’s immortal Zssays. The style of these two magni- 
ficent writers presents, indeed, such real points of likeness, that 
we can hardly wonder at an American writer’ being drawn 
to consider, and by a subtle analysis of facts attempt to prove, 
that the supposed two are identical. But it would be too rich ~ 
an inheritance for any individual mind to possess, that the 
author of the Zssays and the Novum Organon should also have 
conceived Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear. But St. Alban had an 
inheritance which, in Catholic eyes, is worth them all. 
W. H. A. 


19 Judge Hawthorne. 
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PART III.—PARIS IN MESSIDOR. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


THE evening was drawing in. Lise walked slowly back to her 
home, for she was very weary. Her head was heavy, and her 
heart seemed dead within her. It had sustained so many heavy 
blows that its power of suffering was for the moment suspended. 
At length she reached the Rue de Sevres, and at once observed 
a man who seemed to be keeping watch on her father’s house, 
from the opposite side of the street. She had no doubt this 
man was La Raison, but she was so tired that she was indifferent 
to everything. Through stress of hunger, for she had eaten 
nothing all day, she was no longer hungry, and she had suffered 
so much that her heart was not stirred even by the sight of 
Bernard Emile. 

The door was opened, not by Margoton, but by one of 
the men in charge. He was not completely drunk; he only 
informed Lise in a solemn tone that the old woman was a 
monster of aristocracy, who had refused to drink to the 
country, its brave defenders, and the confusion of the enemies 
of Pitt and Coburg. Margoton had reviled the represen- 
tatives of the law and the Section, the seals and the Revolution, 
and he, as one of those representatives, had procured the 
arrest of the old fanatic, who was now imprisoned in the 
lock-up of the Section. 

Lise was not even surprised by this intelligence. 

As a matter of course the two sans-culottes had devoured 
the slender store of provisions which the good Margoton had 
collected, after many hours of weary waiting. There was 
nothing to eat in the house. The poor girl went up to her 


a 
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room, barricaded the door, and throwing herself on her bed, fell 
into a leaden slumber. 

On the following morning she was awakened rather late, by 
the noise of a great quarrel which was taking place in the 
garden. She rose hastily and went down to the scene of con- 
tention, where she found the two men violently objurgating a 
tall thin female who was holding her own stoutly. Lise 
recognized the old servant from the adjoining house. 

The stranger approached her with a grave and deliberate 
step. She was a peasant from the Cevennes, and she fixed her 
grey eyes coldly upon the girl, as she held out to her a piece of 
bread. 

“TI know,” she said austerely, “that your old nurse has been 
taken away from you. I have been ordered to share with you 
the bread that I got in my turn at the ‘queue.’ I do so 
willingly, because you are good and honest, though foolish.” 
She then turned sharply on the sazs-culottes, who would have 
taken the bread from her, and said to them with spirit, 
enhanced by the marked intonation of her southern fashion 
of speech : 

“As for you, I advise you to leave me alone. I do not 
meddle with your affairs, and if you meddle with mine, you will 
find you have burned your fingers.” 

The two sectionaries felt, through all their rude natures, that 
there was more than an empty threat in these words. They 
understood that they had to deal with something stronger than 
themselves. What? How? That did not matter. Every- 
thing now belonged to the strongest. Reason, good sense, 
plain rights no longer presented either ideas or arguments in 
those days, and men bowed before the strongest as before the 
lawful master. The two men withdrew, with awkward humble 
bows. 

As Lise was reconducting her visitor to the garden gate, she 
fixed her clear searching eyes upon the old woman for a 
moment, and seemed about to speak, but checked herself. 
She felt that she was blushing, and indeed a rose tint, cold and 
charming as a ray of the dawn on a May morning, spread itself 
over her cheeks, pale from the various kinds of suffering of 
the last two days. Why did she blush? Lise had never 
blushed hitherto, and her child’s heart, bold, gentle, innocent, 
and frank, had never known what hesitation or dissi- 
mulation meant. What was the terrible something that she 
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Nothing but this: “You will 


had to say to the old woman? 
thank him who sent you.” 

At length she said it, and blushed still more deeply. She 
had been thinking constantly of that person, and more fixedly 
since she had pledged herself by a formal promise to marry the 
good and devoted La Bussiére. 

The old woman from the Cevennes saluted the girl stiffly, 
and departed, shrugging her shoulders. She had her suspicions 
that all this would end badly, and that it was the devil who had 
thrown her “son” in the way of Lise. 

Lise ate her dry bread with a good appetite. Her heart was 
lighter, a presentiment of coming relief filled her mind. She 
searched her memory for a list of the important personages 
who had professed zealous friendship for the virtuous Dubois. 
She could reckon twenty, at least, and all highly influential. 
She felt certain that this time she should not return home without 
her father. 

Nevertheless, she did come home, in the course of the 
afternoon, alone, and in despair. 

She would not enter the house. She could hear singing of a 
louder kind than usual going on inside, and she thought the 
voices were more numerous than on the day before. She 
sought refuge in the garden, under the great cherry tree where 
we saw her so harmlessly happy at the beginning of this 
narrative. There it was that she would willingly have remained 
always, as far as possible from those wicked people, surrounded 
with the beautiful things, each of which she had dowered with a 
little soul that loved her. Perhaps she also thought that there, 
in her quiet retreat, she was very near him whose proud and 
noble face replaced in her remembrance the wrathful and 
ignoble countenances which had confronted her that day. But 
her anguish was too great, and not even her vision of that face 
could console or control it. 

She had hardly set down on her little bench, under the 
shower of sunbeams tempered by the leaves of the tree, ere she 
let herself slip to the ground, and there she lay, weeping 
silently, and without intermission. Her tears fell in a heavy 
shower, as though the poor child had collected a fresh store of 
misery at each door she had knocked at, and was now pouring 
the result of her day’s toil out of her worn and weary eyes. 

This day had been a harder one than the preceding. 
Yesterday she had met only with brutes, but then they were 
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gaolers; she had received only insults, but that was in the 
prisons. To-day she had visited all whom she had been taught 
to admire as the exquisite emanation of the noble and holy 
Revolution. They were indeed the “fine flower” of the new 
French society, and among them she had encountered cowardice 
more loathsome than that of the gaolers, brutality more coarse 
than that which had assailed her in the prisons. 

Of the twenty persons whom she had sought to see, one 
half, who were aware of the arrest of Dubois, had refused to 
receive her. Most of the others had driven her angrily from 
their presence after her first few words had revealed that fact to 
them. The others had tremblingly entreated her to leave them 
at once and never to approach their dwellings again. Witha 
great pang at her heart, the daughter of the virtuous Dubois 
recalled a saying of his, which she had heard him repeat 
with majestic complacency, many times. It was this: “We 
must arrive at a state of society in which all those even 
suspected of a lukewarm love of the Republic, shall be 
treated as lepers.” She asked herself—and this was perhaps 
the most poignant of her sufferings—whether the daughter of 
the man who thought thus, was not treated justly when she was 
treated ill. 

Her mind travelled in retrospect all the wa dolorosa which 
she had trodden that day, and two persons, Durand de Maillane, 
and Dorat Cubiéres, stood out prominently in her tortured 
memory. 

Durand de Maillane, a grave, worthy, intelligent man, an 
eminent advising lawyer, a “true sage,” to use the phrase then 
employed to designate the ideal type of humanity, was one of 
three chiefs of “the Plain,” which represented the majority of 
the Convention. The Convention itself represented the Nation, 
that is to say infallibility and all-powerfulness. He had received 
the girl with his customary polite affability and protestations of 
friendship. But, no sooner had she uttered the first words of 
her petition than he rose, and said with sternness that did not 
successfully conceal a slight trembling of his voice: 

“What do you ask of me, citizeness? My own mother, the 
only being in this world whom I love, is in exile at Vitry-sur- 
Seine, within two leagues of Paris. She has been interned there 
since the month of Germinal, and I have not thought it right 
to visit her ; she is not permitted to go beyond the limits of the 
commune. I know that the municipal officers have stones 
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thrown at her on the pretext that she bears a resemblance to 
the late Widow Capet. Observe,” he continued, lowering his 
voice, “that if worse things were to be done to her, still I could 
not offer any opposition, and yet my mother has nothing 
except this likeness to reproach herself with.” 

He conducted Lise to the door, earnestly entreating her not 
again to force him thus to avow his powerlessness. 

From the Bureaux of the Convention, where she had seen 
the deputy, Lise hurried on to the Place de Gréve. At the Hotel 
de Ville, Dorat Cubiéres, the secr¢étaire-greffier, or Keeper of the 
Records, was, after Fleuriot-Lescot, the Mayor and President, 
and after Charlemagne, a schoolmaster and vice-president, the 
most important member of the General Council of the Commune 
of Paris, which governed the capital with dictatorial authority. 

This ex-Chevalier de Cubiéres was a poet, and had always 
treated Lise with great deference and gallantry. He had even 
dedicated one of his worthless poems to her. When she made 
her appearance at the entry he sprang towards her and kissed 
her hand with extravagant fervour. But, no sooner did he 
learn that her father had just been arrested as a “suspect,” 
than he broke out into a violent fury, overwhelmed the girl with 
the vilest and most insulting epithets, accused her—yes “er, of 
being paid by his enemies to get him looked upon as a friend of 
conspirators, and had her literally turned into the street by one 
of his clerks. 

After this, all her experiences during that hideous morning 
turned upon this twofold cowardice, inert and active, base and 
ferocious. Each of the other ten persons represented a phase of 
that novel virtue of the French citizen. 

While Lise was sadly reviewing these painful scenes, her 
thoughts were momentarily distracted by the sight of a tall, 
ragged sans-culotte, who, after he had entered unceremoniously 
by the door leading into the street, was crossing the garden. 
His shoulders were bent, and he slightly dragged one leg. 

He glanced keenly around him at the garden, and some- 
thing in the turn of his head struck Lise stréngly; but he 
had passed on too far to enable her to distinguish his 
features. Who was this new comer? After all, what did it 
matter to her? No doubt he was a comrade of the men in 
charge, who, weary of their task, had invited him to drink and 
smoke with them, while they cursed the aristocrats, and the 
infamous Dubois-Joli in particular, in pleasant companionship, 
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She thought no more of the stranger, but resumed the thread of 
her gloomy reflections. 

She had tried every chance of salvation, except two; the 
Comité de Sireté Générale, which until lately had been the 
omnipotent ruler of the police, and which she believed to be so 
still, and Emilie Crassus, of whose intimate relations with 
the existing power she was well aware. She experienced, how- 
ever, an unconquerable reluctance to address herself to Emilie, 
and the feeling was as vague as it was strong. Lise sincerely 
believed that she hesitated to go and throw herself into the arms 
of Emilie, and confidentially entreat her aid, out of obedience to 
the advice of Paul Crassus; she would have been greatly 
astonished to learn that the real source of her reluctance was 
the undisciplined passion of the handsome creole for Com- 
mandant La Raison. 

The tall, lame saxs-culotte who had just come in, made his 
way without hesitation towards the place to which he was 
guided by the patriotic strains that were disturbing the sweet 
air. He found the two garnisaires in the dining-room, roaring, 
in company with Requain, variations on the (a zra. The 
gallant Commissary had called in to see how things were going 
in the house of the pretty citizeness. He had “flown there on 
the wings of love,” as he explained to his companions with an 
expressive wink, and indeed, as we shall presently see, his 
intentions were of the most amiable nature. 

The new-comer was unable to restrain a movement of 
vexation when he perceived the Commissary. He would 
evidently have preferred to transact the business that brought 
him thither without the presence of Requain. But he instantly 
covered his involuntary grimace with a smile, as if reflecting 
that he was really foolish to trouble himself about a fool 
of that sort ; and stretching out his left arm towards the three 
sectionaries, he let them see a small square card which he carried 
in the palm of his hand. On the card was drawn an eye, and in 
the centre was written the word “ survetllance.” 

“ How is this ?” said Requain, in an uneasy tone. “That is 
the sign of the officials of the Comité de Sdreté Générale. 
Is anything wanted here ?” 

“What is wanted in the first place,” said the new-comer in a 
hoarse voice, “is absolute silence. It is positively forbidden, as 
you know very well, to say one word of my presence here to 
any one, no matter whom, not even excepting the Revolutionary 
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Committee of the Section—understand that clearly—under pain 
of being suspected of putting obstacles in the way of the 
Revolutionary Government. Now give me some of the red 
liquor that I see in a bottle yonder.” 

Requain made haste to fill a glass with the virtuous Dubois’ 
wine, and handed it to the agent of the terrible Comité. The 
latter, drinking the wine by sips, and smacking his lips over it, 
was forming a plan. He announced (and of this Requain was 
aware, but he believed it to be a secret known only to the Com- 
missaries of the Section) that in the afternoon of the following 
day, quintidi, the seals would be taken off at Dubois’ house, the 
affair being one of importance, and certain great personages 
being desirous of terminating it quickly, very quickly. Then 
he talked of the men of influence at the Section, and of Requain 
himself, in a way which was very alarming to the Commissary 
and his two satellites, because it proved to them that the Bonnet 
Rouge was subjected to very strict supervision, and that he, the 
speaker, was one of the men initiated into the denunciations. 
When he had thus set aside all risk of suspicion, he proceeded 
to say, with measured gravity : 

“Good citizens like you have, however, nothing to fear from 
us. You understand that the observers of the spirit of the public 
are not chosen from among the citizens without discernment. I 
simply demand secrecy from you. But secrecy respecting 
what? It is this. It seems that the rascal who was arrested 
here holds the threads of several plots. But he is obstinate, and 
the iove of his country, which holds out its arms to him, trying 
to soften his hateful hard heart, cannot get the better of his 
monstrous wickedness. Is his daughter, or is she not, initiated 
into these counter-revolutionary designs? That is the question. 
You understand, that if we begin by imprisoning her, she will 
hold her tongue. If we begin by slitting her windpipe, she will 
hold her tongue still more effectually. She must therefore be 
handled gently, and it is my mission here to do so. I must have 
a pretext that will inspire her with confidence. Come, can you 
help me? Do you know whether she has any friend, outside 
there? You understand.” 

“You might perhaps tell her,” said Requain, “that you have 
come on behalf of the old servant who was here, and whom we 
have locked up at the Section, in order to have a free field.” 

“You are a clever fellow, and this is a proof of your civism-. 
The genius of the country enlightens you. And the servant is 
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“Her name is Margoton, I believe.” 

“That will do. Remain quietly here. I suppose that was 
the citizeness whom I observed sitting in the garden. Do not 
interrupt me under pain of death. I shall not be long.” 

He went out, crossed the garden, and drew near to Lise, who 
saw him approach with mingled fear and repugnance. 

“Little Nightingale,” said he, in a soft low voice, “do not 
stir.” In spite of the warning she could not restrain a start. 
Yes, this was really Charles La Bussiére, but admirably disguised, 
as, indeed, it beseemed the cleverest comedian of the amateur 
company who acted almost every evening at Mareux’s. He 
represented to absolute perfection a man of the lowest, that is to 
say of the most enthusiastic and the most powerful class of the 
sans-culottes. He wore a greasy red cap on the top of one of 
those black wigs with long tumbled locks falling over the fore- 
head, the eyebrows, and the cheeks, which were called wigs @ /a 
Jacobine, a coarse shirt of red linen, without a cravat, open at the 
neck, and covered by a ragged carmagnole ; patched trousers 
allowed the lower part of his bare legs to be seen, and his feet, 
also bare, were thrust into clattering wooden shoes. 

It was strange, but true, that the first impression made on 
Lise by the sight of this true friend, this faithful betrothed, 
this devoted lover, thus coming to her in her forlornness, was one 
of repulsion. The costume he had on had become so odious 
to her, as that of her persecutors, and she had endured so many 
insults and injuries at the hands of men who wore it, that her 
first impulse was vexation with Charles for having adopted it. 

“ Ah, how ugly and horrid you look!” said she. 

Charles laughed, as an actor laughs, when he is satisfied 
with his success. Lise was angry with him. 

“ Ah, well,” she said, “I don’t know what men think, of 
course, but I would rather die, and that my lover should die with 
me, than present myself before one whom I loved under the 
aspect of a dirty and degraded being, looking just like one of 
the persecutors.” 

“You are a child, my darling Little Nightingale.” 

“TI was a child a week ago, but I am one no longer, Charles. 
Yes, in your place I should come boldly and frankly to the side 
of my unhappy betrothed, and share her fate. It seems to me 
that such should be the love of man, a noble and heroic 
love.” 

“But we are no longer men,” he replied, still smiling, “we 
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are revolutionists, and I would rather live to save my love, than 
to die with her.” 

“Tell me truly, Charles,” she said, after a short silence, “is 
it only to save my life that you resort to these tricks, that you 
dress up, and tell lies ?” 

“To save your life in the first place, and afterwards, many 
other lives. And then, it amuses me.” 

This answer, which almost exactly recalled what Charles had 
told her two days before, when she had been moved to so tender 
an esteem for the brave young man, aroused on the present 
occasion a totally different feeling in her heart. It seemed to 
her that a veil was torn away from before her eyes and, as on 
a dark night one sees the dim outlines of a distant horizon by 
the gleam of the lightning flashes, she discerned for the first 
time the real character of this friend of her childhood. 

She understood him now. She knew that he was un- 
doubtedly charitable, generous, kindly, capable of self-devotion, 
but beyond and above all this, was the levity of his nature; 
that is to say, that he imperatively required external movement ; 
that he did good just as he might do evil, from the prompting of 
restless activity, rather than from natural heroism, and that he 
required a stage and picturesque accessories on which to 
practise his virtues. She divined that he did not possess either 
the concentration of feelings from which a great passion 
proceeds, or the steadiness of mind necessary to domestic 
happiness. 

As, however, that luminous electricity which the great 
tempest of her life had developed in her mind was quite new 
to the Little Nightingale, the depth or the subtlety of this 
observation instinctively alarmed her, and, just as a child falls 
suddenly asleep after it has witnessed a brilliant spectacle, she 
fell back into the course of her ordinary thoughts. Smiling at 
Charles, she said to him: 

“Pardon me, cousin. I see so many bad people, and I 
have suffered so much for these three days past, that I have 
become ill-natured and teasing. Tell me of my dear father.” 

“TI have no news of him as yet. He is kept very strictly 
au secret. Why there should be such additional rigour, indeed 
enmity, manifested in his case, is a mystery to me. I know 
all the denunciations of him that were sent in before his arrest ; 
they do not go beyond the ordinary form. Nothing particular 
is charged against him in them, and as three-fourths of France 
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are denounced in this way by the other fourth, you can under- 
stand, sweet Nightingale, that the exceptional fury of our 
tyrants is not explained by that. There must be something 
else.” 

“And,” asked Lise, with curiosity which was perhaps not 
entirely due to filial love, “you have not discovered what that 
something else is?” 

“I am quite aware,” said Charles, reflectively, “that Robes- 
pierre would hate him with the special hatred and the furious 
envy that he has always shown towards those who boast too 
loudly of being the fathers of the Revolution, towards all whose 
virtue, sensibility, and disinterested devotion might enable them 
to rival him in the respect and regard of the democracy, 
because he knows that the popular favour has neither rule nor 
measure. He does not fail to remember that a short time ago 
he was no forwarder in public esteem than the virtuous Dubois 
now is. He always has his eye on those lesser chiefs of the 
people whom a caprice of the populace might raise up to the 
highest any moment; but as your father has not evinced either 
activity or capacity in any very remarkable degree, I should 
have supposed that he would have been content merely to 
suppress him. The case, however, is marked by a special 
enmity. Tell me, cousin,” said he, impulsively, “have you no 
knowledge of any fact which may explain this sudden wrath 
of some one among our masters towards your father ?” 

Lise listened with great composure while Charles thus 
argued as it were with his thoughts, in weighing the chances of 
saving the worthy magistrate. And this was not because she 
did not love her father passionately, for in truth she did so 
love him: it was only because at that terrible time death was 
so commonly, and as a matter of course, the stake of all actions, 
even the most ordinary, that it had ceased to inspire the feelings 
which the remembrance or the menace of it created under 
ordinary circumstances. At La Bussiére’s question she became 
a little more agitated, and a slight blush suffused her cheek ; 
but, after a moment's reflection, she answered frankly : 

“TI really see nothing, Charles, which I could reasonably, 
and without injustice, indicate as explaining any feeling of 
enmity towards my father, who is so good, prudent, and wise, 
and so sincerely attached to the Revolution.” 

Charles looked at her steadily. 

“Nothing?” said he. “Has not your father refused the 
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hand of my sweet Nightingale to some one of the wretches who 
govern us? No! Then I must try elsewhere for a motive. 
But now I must leave you; and this is what I came to say to 
you: By destroying the last report upon your father, I have 
put them into a great difficulty. My precautions were so well 
taken that I have not been suspected. But Thuillier has also 
taken precautions, and so effectually, that I have not been able 
to lay my hands upon the new report that is being drawn up 
before my uncle is sent before the Revolutionary Tribunal. As 
he is a renowned patriot, and that it seems only absurd accu- 
sations can really be made against him, they are obliged to 
bestow a little more care upon the documents than they need 
give to the case of any accused chosen at hazard out of the 
flock of aristocrats driven each day to the shambles. By 
destroying the first report I imposed upon them the necessity 
for fabricating a new act of accusation, and ‘seeking fresh 
pretexts—for they will not assign the real motive—and thus 
prolonged the life of the virtuous Dubois. This,” he continued, 
in a still lower tone, “is probably to save his life, for this 
ignoble madness, this hideous stupidity, this monstrous inhu- 
manity, cannot last long. You must be very careful, my dearest ; 
you must exhibit yourself in the character of a true sans-culotte 
‘Montagrarde,’ as they say in their vile and filthy jargon. For 
instance, go to-morrow to the bread ‘queue,’ and let your pretty 
face be seen in the midst of the furies and the maid-servants. 
Remember that these are the princesses of the new times, and 
smile your very sweetest upon them. Then, when the seals are 
removed, in the afternoon of the day after to-morrow, do not 
let the commissaries and their agents out of your sight, for 
remember, with them, to hunt for compromising papers in the 
desk of a ‘suspect’ is to display their patriotism. Adieu for 
the present, dear Little Nightingale. You shall see me again, 
and as well disguised as I am now.” 

He then left her, and rejoined the three sectionaries. 

“It is all no use. I have questioned this girl in every sort 
of way; I have not succeeded in getting her to acknowledge 
anything. No doubt I shall have to come here again.” 

Requain was observing him closely. He did not venture 
to yield to a sentiment of distrust towards a citizen who assumed 
the title of “observer of the spirit of the public.” And yet he 
had been looking out of the window during Charles’s interview 
with Lise, and he had detected certain gestures which seemed 
to imply a previous acquaintance between them. 
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“Look here, citizen observer,” said he, suddenly, “I have 
made up my mind. You will have to come with me, 
and to second me. I have something agreeable to say to 
the girl.” 

Charles complied without the slightest sign of embarrass- 
ment, and approached Lise accompanied by the citizen- 
scavenger. 

“Young and amiable citizeness,” said Requain, formally 
addressing her, and gracefully rounding his arms, “I have been 
thinking of this for a long time, but somehow I have always 
said to myself, Wait awhile. Now the moment has come. 
Will you listen to me as the dévotes listened to their confessors 
in the days of the shaven-pates, that is to say, with the respect 
and gentleness due to a young citizen who lays aside his title 
as a commissary, and the laurels of the Section, to think only 
of the myrtle?” 

Lise raised her eyes to the scavenger, with the sweet steady 
look that was one of her greatest charms, and nodded her head 
encouragingly. 

“First, I want to present to you my witness—here he is, 
the Citizen Guerin, spy (*zouchard). In the time of prejudices 
these patriots were not regarded with favour; but now that 
General Kellerman has proclaimed that the first of republican 
virtues is distrust, now that the Constitution enjoins all 
citizens to spy upon and denounce each other, the citizen 
spies are to be looked upon as bishops were in the days 
of fanaticism. They are the elder brothers of the country, 
and therefore you ought to follow their advice. And 
now I tell you that for a long time I have considered 
you a fine slip of a girl, and a good citizeness, which 
is a thing not to be bespoken. So I have come to say 
that if you wish to be my wife, you will suit me well 
enough.” 

Lise reddened violently, and bit her lips, but she said not 
a word. Happily, the twilight concealed her angry flush. 
Requain, who was more taken up with picking his own phrases 
and admiring them than with considering Lise, did not perceive 
her emotion. 

“TI am aware,” he continued, complacently, “that my father- 
in-law has a fine hoard of money. I am ready to forgive him 
for having belonged to the Parliament; besides, that is not 
your fault, and I feel very much for your position. As for me, 
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I am not penniless either, and I don’t mean to work at my 
business much longer. It is just, as they say, that the sans- 
culottes who have made the Revolution should profit by it, and 
I can tell you there are more than a hundred young citizenesses 
of the Section that have their eyes on me, and why should not 
they? Iam the chief of the quarter, I am the cock of the walk. 
But I did not come here to brag.” 

La Bussiére’s countenance displayed a sentiment of amuse- 
ment which annoyed Lise very much. He was irresistibly 
struck by the comic side of the scene: this scavenger, who 
considered that he was sacrificing himself by marrying the 
prettiest and most charming girl among the highest rank of the 
Parisian bourgeoisie, seemed to him to be eminently grotesque. 
Lise, on the contrary, who knew that the base wretch was 
perfectly in earnest, and whose imagination sprang away from 
the vile face and bearing of the rascal, who was a thief and a 
debauché of the lowest order, to the fine commanding mien and 
noble countenance of La Raison—Lise was profoundly dis- 
gusted. She darted an angry look at Charles, whose eyes were 
twinkling, and she could not suppress the thought that, with 
such levity as his, there could hardly exist much delicacy or 
depth of feeling. 

“The citizen is right,” said La Bussiére, in a tone whose 
gravity was belied by his countenance. “I am sure they would 
think twice about it ere they would harm the father-in-law of 
a member of the Revolutionary Committee of the Bonnet- 
Rouge.” 

“Without reckoning,” said Requain, with an expressive 


wink, “that the citizeness herself is by no means in safety, © 


and that there is every chance of her being arrested as an 
accomplice, if her father is decidedly recognized as a counter- 
revolutionary conspirator.” 

This reflection, which opened up a perspective as probable 
as it was frightful, recalled Charles to a sense of the seriousness 
of the situation. He made an urgent sign to Lise, who replied 
drily : 

“Since your friend, whose good sense I had just now an 
opportunity of appreciating, desires me to do so, I will think 
over your proposition, citizen commissary. But I ask, as a 
proof of your goodwill, that you should restore my old servant 
and friend to me. This must be easy for you to do, since she 
is still in the prison of the Section.” 

VOL. XXVI. BB 
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“No doubt. But you will let me take five or six kisses of 
betrothal ?” 

“I would rather——” said Lise, rising. 

“ Citizen, citizen,” said Charles, sternly, “do not forget that 
modesty is the order of the day. Remember, also, that she is 
to be your wife! Would you leave her alone in a deserted 
home!” 

“Very well; so be it. To-morrow or the day after she 
shall have her old servant back again; but then it will be worse 
for her if she makes any bones about doing as I wish. I don’t 
like waiting, and it was not to be refused by the daughter of 
a ‘suspect’ that I became a member of the Revolutionary 
Committee.” 

With this he withdrew, after having frowningly saluted Lise, 
and left the garden accompanied by Charles, and muttering 
threats which the latter could not understand. Requain pro- 
posed that they should turn into the Section for a few minutes, 
adding that there was always something to drink there; but 
La Bussiére refused on the pretext that he had to go and 
render an account of his visit. 

“You will say to the Comité de Sfreté that Requain has not 
the least desire to serve this old hypocrite Dubois. I am not so 
stupid as to want to burthen myself with a father-in-law, only I 
must marry the girl before his affair is settled, otherwise his 
goods would be confiscated. You understand that? And as 
for the girl, I shall set to and lead her such a life that she will 
be glad to come and throw herself at my feet. We shall see 
then ; very likely it is I who will make difficulties. I have three 
or four daughters of ‘suspects’ in view. I wish you would try 
to find out exactly what property Dubois has in the country.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMITE DE SURETE GENERALE. 


THE next morning, quartidi, Lise rose very early. She wore 
a short jacket over an old petticoat, tied a coloured hand- 
kerchief round her head, and bent her steps towards the gueue 
at the baker’s, quite proud to think that the old Merluchon, 
whose costume she had adopted, would take her under her 


protection. 
She reckoned strongly on the effect of this step. She had 
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often heard her father laud the goodness and generosity of the 
people, affirm that at bottom the people were always right; 
that when they appeared to be in the wrong it was only because 
they were not understood, and maintain that to manifest perfect 
confidence in them was a certain method of disarming them 
even when they were in a state of fury. When she arrived at 
the bakery, the gwewe was already of a considerable length, 
although it was only six o'clock. She took her place, after she 
had smilingly saluted some women whom she knew. They did 
not return her salutation, but looked at her with harsh and 
malevolent curiosity, and she heard mutterings among them 
concerning the insolence of this aristocrat, who dared to present 
herself before the people, and, by taking up a place in the gueue, 
cause an honest Republican mother of a family to lose five 
minutes more of her valuable time. Lise was, as we have said, 
of a brave nature. She tried to reply, while smiling in her 
habitual frank sweet way. Then rough words and obscene 
epithets began to be freely used, whereupon she held her peace. 
The good people, exasperated by her silence, and receiving it as. 
a mark of her contempt for their talk and themselves, followed 
up abuse by blows aimed at the defenceless girl. The handker- 
chief had been torn off Lise’s head and flung into the street, 
ere the old woman from the Cevennes, who had received her 
allowance of bread, tore her out of the hands of the salt-fish 
hawker, who had just spat in her face, and was accusing her of 
“feeding on the blood of the people.” Lise, giddy and exhausted, 
followed Madelon, who brought her back to the garden gate, 
and shared her bread with her as she had done the day before. 
Then she said : 

“T knew that something would happen to you. When you 
came to the gueue I heard the women near me say that it was 
insulting the justice of the people to show one’s self, when one’s 
father was a ‘suspect,’ and also that a commissary of the Section, 
I think they called him Requain, had passed round the word 
that you were to be ill-used.” 

“ Ah, the wretch ! how wrong it always is to be deceitful, and 
how angry I am with him who made me practise such hypocrisy.. 
Would it not be a thousand times better to follow my father to 
prison, than to live in misery as I have done these four days 
past. I feel as if I must first turn wicked and then go mad.” 

“Before following your father to prison you ought to 
endeavour to save him. Why do you not go to the Comité 
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de Sfreté Générale? Go there. Ask for Citizen Dubarran ; 
he is not a bad man. He cames from my part of the country, 
and I know him well,” continued the old woman, with some 
embarrassment. “I can tell you that he has the reputation 
down there of being the most charitable, the most benevolent 
of men—a good husband, a good neighbour, a good father. 
I have seen him cry over a hurt dog. Goto him. You may tell 
him you are old Madelon’s neighbour, and that it is she who has 
advised you to go to him.” 

“T thank you, good, kind Madelon, and I will act on your 
advice, with the more confidence that I remember to have heard 
my unfortunate father speak many times of Citizen Dubarran 
as an eminent and upright citizen. He said that Citizen 
Dubarran, with Citizens Moise Bayle, Elie Lacoste, and 
La Vicomterie, were called in the Comité de Streté Générale 
the ‘counterbalance,’ that is to say, the men who mitigate by 
their clemency the necessary severity of the Government of 
the Republic. Yes, I will go. But first, and no matter what 
it may cost me, I will tell the truth, for I cannot endure 
dissimulation of any kind.” 

Requain approached the old woman and the girl with an 
insinuating smile. “I was making my tour of inspection 
among the gweues,” said he, “when I learned that you, fair 
citizeness, had been knocked about in the crowd. Denounce 
the scoundrels who molested you to me; I promise you their 
business shall be settled quickly.” 

“The scoundrel—for there is only one concerned,” answered 
Lise deliberately, “is very well known to you, and if you will 
add on my account the epithets of cowardly hypocrite and 
hideous wretch to that which you bestow on him, his portrait 
will be complete. I denounce him. His name is Requain, and 
if ever again he has the insolence to present himself before me, 
though it were to cost me my life, I will denounce him as a thief 
to the Comité de Sureté Générale.” 

“Whither she is going at this moment, having been sent for,” 
said the old woman adroitly, for she was justly alarmed lest the 
commissary should have Lise arrested immediately. Lise went 
into her own house, and presently came out again, having hastily 
dressed herself for walking. She knew that, as the Convention 
began its sittings at noon, the members of the Comités who were 
bound to be there, did not give audience except in the morning 
or after eight o’clock in the evening. 
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Madelon, who had seen Requain take the road to the 
Section, blaspheming and literally yelling out the most terrific 
threats, had not stirred from the garden gate. She cast a strange 
glance of almost maternal content at the girl. “ You are pretty 
in any kind of dress,” said she, gravely. “I have seen you look 
nice in a rich head-dress; this morning you were very pretty 
with your handkerchief on your head, and now that plain white 
cap, with its tricolour cockade for its only ornament, gives a new 
beauty to the eyes that always remind me of a dove’s. I can 
understand, child, that you are one to be loved.” 

Lise placed her hand in that of the stern old woman, whom 
her grace and sweetness had conquered, with a tender and 
trusting smile, and together they took their way towards the 
Tuileries. They crossed the Place du Carrousel, which was at 
that period only one third of its present size, and passed before 
the three gates that gave admission into the three separate 
courtyards in front of the palace. The old woman led her 
companion to the Petite Rue du Carrousel, extending along 
the northern extremity of the wall that divided these courtyards 
from the Place, and pointed out to her a fourth gate, opening 
into a very small courtyard, which was formerly called the 
Marsan Court, because it was situated partly in front of the 
pavilion of that name, and partly in front of the Hétel de 
Brionne adjoining the pavilion. 

“That gate of the Hétel de Brionne,” said Madelon, “ before 
which you see guns and gunners with the gendarmes, is the 
entrance. You will see a large room on the first floor on the 
side of the Pavilion Marsan, or, as I ought now to say, 
the Pavilion of Liberty, and you will go on through and 
beyond that. Go boldly, and say that you are sent to Citizen 
Dubarran by one of his intimate friends. Don’t mind taking 
somebody else’s turn; in these days the most ill-natured wins. 
I must not go any further with you. I will wait for you here, 
although you are sure to be a long time away, but there is 
some one who will be quite satisfied to do without his dinner 
because it is for you.” 

Lise thanked her with a conscious blush, and then darted 
from her side, ran across the courtyard, and reached a gate 
which had been put up at the back of the Hétel de Brionne. 
There she turned to look back, and having received an en- 
couraging nod from Madelon, she went in boldly enough. 
Her courage, however, soon forsook her when she found herself 
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in a vast dark room, into which the sun vainly strove to pene- 
trate through windows which had never been opened, and whose 
panes had never been washed since August 10, 1792. A 
peculiarly oppressive odour, that of a prison, damp, mouldy, 
and heated by the constant passage of a multitude of wretched 
beings, entered the girl’s throat and nostrils. Not only dirt and 
airlessness, but tears, sobs, despair ; all these were in the strange 
and horrid smell which for the first time assailed her senses. 
As her eyes became accustomed to the semi-darkness, she saw 
the ushers belonging to this Ministry of State walking about 
before the dirty windows, in greasy carmagnoles, dirty shirts, 
and tattered breeches, and opposite to those keepers of this den 
were a hundred or so of sad, mute men and women, seated on 
wooden benches ranged along a wall which was covered with 
filthy stains, and Jacobin drawings. The room was too dark for 
her to see the faces of her companions, for these were her com- 
panions. They, like herself, were waiting their turn of audience. 
One of the shadows moving before the windows came towards 
her, as she stood faltering near the door. : 

“What do you want ?” the man asked her roughly. 

“TI wish to speak to Citizen Dubarran.” 

“Very well. Sit down somewhere. When your turn comes 
you can go in, to-day, or a month hence.” 

“ But I am sent by one of his friends.” 

“Indeed! Then you can go in that way.” 

No one present protested, although there were many among 
them who had come there vainly, day after day, for a long 
time. 

Lise crossed a lobby which was so dark that it had been 
found absolutely necessary to light it with a miserable smoky 
lamp ; beyond that were some less dark places, the floors heaped 
up with packets of every imaginable size and shape. Some of 
these bundles had fallen open, and displayed their contents, 
clothing, soiled linen, stockings, papers, broken timepieces, torn 
pictures with their frames broken, weapons of several kinds, 
were lying about here and there. This was the booty which 
the agents of the Comité had carried off from the houses of the 
arrested “suspects.” The scene was like a dirty Mont-de-Piété, 
or the storehouse of a gang of thieves. All these things, piled 
up together for months, added their effluvia to the pestilential 
atmosphere which indicated the vicinity of the Republican 
Government. Lise arrived at a second waiting-room, as bare 
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and as ill-smelling as the first, but a little less dark ; beyond 
this was the place in which the general sittings of the Comité 
were held ; the waiting-room itself gave ingress to the bureaux 
in which the special business of the commissions was trans- 
acted. 

A number of old men and children—a spectacle of feebleness 
and of young women and girls—a touching sight, occupied the 
ante-chamber; all, as in the first, seated on wooden benches, 
all silent, with knitted brows, haggard faces, and red eyes. 
Each time that a door was opened, they looked up anxiously, 
and their countenances presented a mixed expression that 
struck Lise strongly. Each awaited with impatience, and yet 
with dread, the arrival of the moment when he or she should be 
summoned. They had so little chance of being heard! They 
had already been so often sent away with brutal rudeness, when 
they had come to intercede for the son, the husband, the mother, 
the daughter, whose liberty they desired to procure, whose 
innocence they were prepared to prove to-day. This time, 
perhaps they might be more fortunate, and up to the present 
hope remained to them ; but when they should have had their 
audience, what would remain to them ? 

Ushers as ragged as those in the first room, with faces 
equally gloomy and voices equally hoarse, gevdarmes with 
insolent and mocking eyes, were walking up and down, as 
keepers in a zoological collection walk up and down before the 
cages of the great carnivora, authoritative, and at the same time 
distrustful and suspicious. 

“What do you want ?” said one of the ushers to Lise. 

“T want to speak to Citizen Dubarran.” 

“Ha! So you reckon on your pretty little phiz to soften 
our hearts, do you? All the pretty girls in France are at our 
feet. Hollo! Coulongeon, look here!” 

“Citizen Dubarran is expecting me. I am sent by one of 
his friends.” 

“Ho! ho! Coulongeon, here’s some fresh fruit. This has 
not come our way before. The little minx is really pretty. Get 
you gone, I tell you. Citizen Dubarran is an austere man; he 
will have nothing to say to a baggage like you; but if you 
choose to ask me for my protection, nicely and prettily, I may be 
able to do something for you. Eh, Coulongeon !” 

The personage addressed by the usher was a little man with 
a smiling face, and a cunning eye, who kept a public writer's 
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stall at the gates of the Comité, where he passed almost all his 
days in the character of a spy in the brigade of Heron, the 
Commandant in Chief of the sbirri of the Streté Générale. 

“She seems to me to know what she wants. We must let 
her pass,” said he to the usher. “Come, citizeness, I am going 
to introduce you.” 

He preceded Lise into an adjoining room, where two very 
young girls, their hands clasped, and their cheeks bathed in 
tears, were uttering imploring entreaties to a short man whose 
very black hair was tied behind with a piece of thick cord. 
Coulongeon nodded to Lise, to convey to her that this man was 
Dubarran. Lise looked at him with mingled curiosity and 
anguish. This was the man on whom the rescue of her father 
depended ! 

The impression he made on her was not unfavourable, and 
the girl said to herself that she ought not to lose all hope. 
In spite of the coarseness and even the dirt of his accoutrement, 
Dubarran displayed ease of manner, and notwithstanding his 
hard and dry voice, his manner of speaking indicated a man of 
good birth and careful education. His cold glance was occasion- 
ally animated by a troubled expression which was the evident 
indication of a nature susceptible of emotion. His complexion 
was pale, his eyes were surrounded with Jdzs¢re, his expression 
was haughty and disdainful. These were the characteristic 
marks of the Comités of the Government. They were accus- 
tomed to work at night, which explained the livid hue of their 
cheeks, accustomed to absolute dominion, a more complete 
dominion than any other tyranny recorded by man, and which 
displayed the most insolent contempt for humanity. 

Nevertheless, Lise detected, with astonishment, an expression 
of uneasy dread in Dubarran’s face as his eyes followed the 
gestures of the two girls. She did not know that the despots 
who then ruled her country were so conscious of the intolerable 
monstrosity of their tyranny, and found it so hard to reckon 
upon the cowardice of all France that in every supplicant 
they suspected a Charlotte Corday. 

When he perceived Lise approaching him, under the 
guidance of Coulongeon, he turned his back on the two 
petitioners, who withdrew in an agony of grief. 

“Who are you, citizeness ?” he asked in a sharp tone, “and 
what do you want ?” 

“I am the daughter of the magistrate of the Section of the 
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Bonnet-Rouge, a man so well known for his patriotism that all 
Paris calls him the virtuous Dubois.” 

“ The Section of the Bonnet-Rouge is, indeed, renowned, on 
account of its civism and its love of the Mountain,” he answered, 
less harshly ; “and I am free to say that the name of its magis- 
trate has reached us, surrounded by that aureole with which the 
democracy, great in all its actions, takes pleasure in crowning its 
faithful servants. What do you want from me?” 

“My worthy father has been arrested by order of some 
persons who are jealous of his integrity and the purity of his 
civism.” 

The brow of the commissary clouded over. He was, in 
common with all his colleagues, the slave of that Terror which 
they had created and which they kept in motion. Like those 
debauched masters who become the playthings of the servants 
whom they have corrupted, they trembled before the popular 
opinion they had at first feigned to venerate, in order the more 
easily to crush out all thoughts of resistance among the honest 
and intelligent classes of the nation. 

“Tt is a grave presumption of your father’s guilt, girl, that he 
should have been seized by the formidable hand of the chiefs of 
a Parisian section.” 

“Citizen Commissary,” replied Lise eagerly, “the section, 
which a few months ago nominated my father its magistrate by 
acclamation, is not really concerned in this iniquity. It is the 
doing of some base wretches who were furious at hearing him 
called ‘the virtuous Dubois.’ And besides, we have for our 
neighbour a respectable citizeness, named Madelon 2 

A half-smile crossed, but did not brighten, the countenance 
of the Commissary. 

“ Ah,” said he, “you tell me the old story of Aristides the 
Just, and since our masters, the republicans of old, relate it, it is 
true and may be urged. Do you know the cause of this 
arrest ? the affair of Dubois-Joli, Citizen Héron?” continued he, 
addressing a person who came in at that moment. 

Lise turned, and seeing the individual to whom Dubarran 
spoke, she could but repress a shudder. He was a tall, bony 
man, whose face reminded the beholder of a carrion-eating bird 
of prey. He went up to Dubarran and said in an under- 
cone : 

“He is particularly—very particularly—recommended to 
Herman,by, [here he nodded emphatically] 427.” 
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The countenance of the commissary changed suddenly ; his 
eyes blazed with anger: 

“Begone, viper!” he cried, hoarsely. “Let me not see you 
here again; and look after yourself, instead of interceding for 
others, for the daughter of a vile being like him who has become 
the enemy of the people and of the eminent citizen Robespierre, 
cannot long elude the justice of the people. Begone, base 
offspring of a scoundrel, if you don’t want to be turned out by 
force.” 

Lise, in utter bewilderment, followed Coulongeon, who led 
her away in silence to the staircase. 

“T will let you off for five livres ‘assignat,’” said he. 
“T thought the affair would have turned out better ; if it had 
succeeded, it would have been a hundred. That is my scale of 
charges for introducing persecuted innocence into the sanctuary 
—ha, ha !—of protecting virtue.” 

Madelon waited patiently at the gate of the court yard. She 
said nothing when Lise told her, in an excited and febrile voice 
the details of her interview with Dubarran. They then retraced 
their steps to the Rue de Sevres; the old woman keeping un- 
broken silence until they had reached the magistrate’s house. 

Then she spoke, with her eyes fixed gloomily on the ground. 
“TI nursed this man,” she said, “I reared him; I did not rear 
him that he should be so cowardly. The Revolution must have 
the gifts of the devil thus to debase men’s mind. They all 
quake before Robespierre, and I have seen this Robespierre of 
theirs. He did not dare to look me in the face, and they all 
tremble before him, they who are brave, while he is an utter 
poltroon. I say it is the Revolution that they see in him. 
Dubarran will be punished ; I pray our Lord Jesus Christ it may 
not be by the punishment that I fear. As for me, I would 
gladly die, now that I have seen my nursling fall so low. As 
for you, you must still strive to save your father, although he 
too is punished in like manner as he has sinned, and scourged 
with the rods which he blessed while they drew the blood of 
others. Since Robespierre is master, you have no resource 
except to address yourself to the friends of Robespierre. I dare 
not look at you, nor at any one, any more ; but I will not die 
before I have put Dubarran to shame, though it should cost my 
life and his also.” 

She walked quickly away towards the adjoining house, which 
she entered, without having cast a single look in the direction of 
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Lise, who stood gazing after her, almost stupefied. The poor 
child had begun by striving courageously against the Terror, 
but she now felt the numbing serpent-bite of that fatalism 
which was the great moral malady of the time. She went into 
her house, shaking her head mournfully. Robespierre’s friends ! 
These were Emilie, and the Crassus, and Duplay families! Had 
not Paul, whose wits were bright and whose heart was true, 
positively assured her that any advance made to them would 
only render the situation worse ? 


Through the Heart of Asia. 


AMONG the books of the season, year by year the British public 
is offered a number of “books of travel.” This is a kind of 
literature second only to the novel in popularity. Like the 
novel, the book of travel has its recognized form. A novel is 
hardly fit for the libraries unless it be in three volumes, with 
large type, wide margins and numerous paragraphs helping to 
swell out to the desired size what is later on reprinted between a 
single pair of covers. So, too, a book of travel diverges from 
the recognized type of the species if it does not appear in two 
stout octavo volumes, with numerous illustrations worked up by 
London draughtsmen from the author’s rough sketches, and with 
a big folding map of his route. Such books have a large sale 
and often repay the adventurous author the cost of his expedi- 
tion and help him to start upon a new one; moreover, they do 
something to secure for him that reputation as one of the world’s 
explorers which is often his chief ambition. If he has done any- 
thing at all worth recording he finds readers and reviewers 
enough to make the general public, at least for awhile, not un- 
familiar with his name. Of course, if his work is really valuable, 
scientific geographers will take account of it independently of 
the testimony of the “book of travel.” There are some ex- 
plorers who are much better known in this way than to the 
world at large, because, though they do good solid work, they 
have not the means or the opportunity of producing the magic 
two volumes. There are, again, travellers whose names are little 
known even to this inner circle, either because they were the 
pioneers of a century or two ago, and have since been forgotten, 
as other men have trodden again and described in more modern 
fashion the scenes of their labours, or because exploration not 
being their main object their notes and observations are buried 
in the correspondence of religious orders and congregations 
engaged in the mission work of the Church. I shall try to tell 
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the story of one of these missionary explorers. Perhaps the 
simple record of the journey of a Jesuit lay-brother through the 
heart of Asia nearly three hundred years ago will interest some 
readers, even though it lack the startling “situations” and the 
high colouring of such narratives as a certain work that might 
well have been called, ‘“‘ How I fought my way through the Dark 
Continent.” 

First let us try and get an idea of the circumstances of this 
journey through Central Asia, and the reasons which led to its 
being undertaken. The work done by St. Francis Xavier in the 
ten years which he spent in the East in the middle of the six- 
teenth century was mainly this: first, he established a solid 
foundation for the Missions of India and Japan ; secondly, dying 
in the attempt to enter China, he left that enterprise, as it were, 
as an inheritance to the Society of Jesus. Xavier’s death at 
San-chan was the prelude to the successes of Ricci ; by the end of 
the century Ricci was at Pekin, and the Chinese Mission was a 
reality. At the same time the Missions of India were divided 
into two provinces—that of Malabar in the south, and that of 
Goa in the west and north. In the province of Goa the greatest 
hopes were centred upon the Mission of Agra and Lahore, or, in 
other words, the Jesuit Mission at the Court of the Emperor 
Akbar. Akbar was then the greatest Sovereign of India. The 
Punjaub and the rich plain of the Ganges was under his im- 
mediate rule, and his sway as lord paramount extended south- 
wards far into the Deccan, and northwards over the hill country 
of Afghanistan. Though he practised some of the half-heathen 
superstitions of his race, he was by profession Muslim, but 
he scandalized his co-religionists by manifesting an unholy 
anxiety to compare the tenets of Islam with those of other 
creeds, he discussed points of doctrine with Hindu genus, he 
obtained from them some of the minor sacred books and had 
them translated into Persian for his own perusal, though it was 
in vain that he tried now by threats, now by promises, to get 
possession of the thrice holy Vedas. It was in the same spirit 
that he welcomed to his Court the Jesuit missionaries, and dis- 
cussed with them the differences between Islam and Christianity. 
He had them always with him whether he held his Court at 
Agra or Lahore, and this close friendship, joined to the fact that 
he expressed a great admiration for Christianity, at times even 
adopting some minor Christian practices, led to high hopes being 
entertained of his conversion—an event which might have 
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changed the whole course of Indian history.‘ But it is doubtful 
if he ever was really in earnest. Professor Max Miiller praises 
him for the enlightened spirit in which he anticipated the study 
of the science of religions by the comparative method, albeit 
nearly three hundred years before the full inauguration of the 
science by the Professor’s own lectures. Catholic writers, on the 
other hand, speak regretfully of Akbar as a man who came to 
the knowledge of the truth, but had not the moral courage and 
self-command to act up to his convictions. Probably there is, in 
both cases, an untrue estimate of the great Emperor. After all, 
it seems likely enough that he was sufficiently well satisfied with 
the Koran to find a pleasant intellectual exercise in talking about 
other religions without being sufficiently in earnest to be for long 
either a student or a catechumen of any one of them. 

Attached to this mission at the Court of Akbar there was a 
lay-brother named Benedict Goés, a man in the full vigour of life, 
between thirty and forty years of age. He was a Portuguese, 
born in the Azores in 1652. Asa young man he had come out 
to India to seek his fortunes ; he had enlisted in the army of the 
Viceroy ; he had risked his life freely in the desultory warfare 
carried on by the Government at Goa, and in the intervals 
of active service he had led an unsatisfactory life in the 
Portuguese garrisons. But at the age of twenty-six, under the 
influence of more serious thoughts, he suddenly gave up his 
career as a soldier, and asked to be admitted into the Society at 


2 The following is the account which the Mohammedan writer Badaoni gives of 
Akbar’s intercourse with the Jesuits: ‘* Learned monks also came from Europe, who 
go by the name of Padre. They have an infallible head called Papa. He can change 
any religious ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the Gospel, and mentioned to the Emperor their 
proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and, wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered Prince Murad to take 
a few lessons in Christianity by way of auspiciousness, and charged Abulfazl to 
translate the Gospel. Instead of the usual Bismilléh-irrahmén-irrahim, the following 


lines were used : 
Ai nimi tu Jesus o Kiristo 


(O Thou Whose names are Jesus and Christ), 


which means ‘O thou, whose name is gracious and blessed ;’ Shaikh Faizi added 
another half, in order to complete the verse : 
Subhinaka li stwika hii. 
(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and of his qualities, to 
Muhammed, the best of all prophets—God’s blessings rest on him and his whole 
house !—a thing which even devils would not do” (Badaoni, Muntakhab at Tawarikh, 
cit. apud Professor M. Miiller, Zutroduction to the Scicnce of Religion, 1873, pp. 94, 95) 
Badaonf goes on to tell how Akbar next turned his attention to Hinduism. 
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Goa as a lay-brother. He was a well-educated man, possessed 
of great talents, a winning address, and an extraordinary energy 
and activity. The Superiors of the Jesuits at Goa were, there- 
fore, anxious that he should study for the priesthood, but as he 
insisted with great earnestness on his unworthiness of that most 
high and holy dignity, they yielded at length, and he was 
allowed to take his vows as a lay-brother. In 1594, six years 
after his entrance into the Society, he was sent to the Court of 
Akbar with Father Emmanuel Pinheiro and Father Jerome 
Xavier, the latter a cousin of St. Francis Xavier, and not un- 
worthy to bear his illustrious name. The Emperor appears to 
have been greatly struck by the character of Goés, and we may 
judge how high an estimate he formed of him from the fact that 
when he sent an embassy to the Viceroy at Goa to negotiate a 
peace in 1601, he insisted on the Jesuit lay-brother being in- 
cluded in the embassy and ranking as one of his ambassadors. 

It was on this occasion that Benedict Goés met Father 
Pimenta, the Visitor of the Indian Missions, and Pimenta chose 
him for an enterprize on the subject of which he had for some 
time been in correspondence with Jerome Xavier. This was the 
discovery of Cathay. Cathay had been a word of wonder in 
Europe in the latter part of the middle ages. Marco Polo, the 
Venetian traveller, had visited it and told of its great capital 
Cambaluc, far away in the east of Asia. Dominican and 
Franciscan missionaries and envoys had about the same period 
penetrated into Turkestan to the Court of the Mongol 
sovereigns, then threatening Europe with the terrors of a 
new barbarian invasion. They brought back strange stories of 
Cathay, and asserted there were many Christians in the great 
empire ; then there was a Franciscan mission to Cathay, and 
a bishop appointed to the see of Cambalu; the mission was 
ultimately a failure, and Europe again lost sight of Cathay. 
About the same time there grew up the story of Prester John, the 
priest-king of a Christian land in the heart of Asia, who was said 
to have maintained his independence even against the Mongol 
Khans, Ghengis and Batu; and at times Cathay was identified 
in the popular mind with this kingdom of Prester John. It was 
the search for Cathay and the Indies that had lured Columbus 
across the Atlantic. In another direction it led to the first 
polar expeditions of the Dutch and English navigators, Barentz, 
Hudson, and the rest, bold seekers for a northern passage to the 
golden East. Xavier at Lahore had but lately heard from some 
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merchants from Central Asia tidings of lands beyond the 
mountains where there was a religion that had stately churches, 
solemn services with lights and incense, lonely hermitages, and 
great monasteries crowded with monks. Could this be Cathay 
—a Christian land long lost to the knowledge of Europe? What 
a glorious work it would be to link it again to the centre of 
unity, the See of Peter! What glad tidings for the West that a 
vast Christian kingdom had been re-discovered in Asia, and for 
those long lost brethren what a joy to greet the envoys of the 
Father of Christendom! Such must have been the thoughts of 
Xavier and Pimenta ; and in that great outburst of the mission- 
ary zeal of the Society men did not think long without acting. 
Goés was chosen to penetrate into Central Asia and travel ever 
eastward till he found Cathay ; information as to the first part of 
the journey was collected, preparations were made, and on 
October 2, 1602, he quitted Agra bound for Lahore and Cabul. 

It had been at first suggested that the expedition should go 
by Bengal and the Brahmaputra Valley, but this was known to 
be, as it still is, a very difficult route, and that by Cabul was 
chosen in preference as being better known and more frequented 
by the traders with whose caravans Goés was to travel. There 
was this further advantage, that Cabul was actually under Akbar’s 
rule, and that the Prince of Badakshan, the country beyond the 
Hindu Kush, was in alliance with Akbar, and three of his 
brothers had been pupils of the Jesuits at Lahore. There was 
therefore good reason to hope that Akbar’s passport would 
make the journey into Central Asia an easy and rapid one. Of 
course there was only the vaguest information available as to the 
country beyond Cabul. It is still very imperfectly explored ; it 
was then less known to Europeans than Central Africa is at the 
present day. Goés was starting for a ¢erra incognita, a land of 
darkness. 

To facilitate the journey, Goés travelled disguised as an 
Armenian merchant, but, unlike some modern explorers, he did 
not conceal his religion. He took the name of Abdullah, z.c., the 
Servant of God, and wherever he went he openly proclaimed 
that this meant the God of the Christians. Xavier provided him 
with a stock of merchandize and three companions, two of them 
Greeks, * the third an Armenian. Akbar gave him passports and 


2 Trigault (De Christiana Exped. apud Sinas, v.xi.) says that one of these was a 
priest, ‘‘ alter sacerdos erat ad Benedicti solatium et hic Leo Grimanus vocabat ur.” 
He went no further than Cabul. 
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letters of recommendation to his vassals and allies, and at 
parting presented him with four hundred crowns as a help 
towards his expenses. He was to cross that huge knot of 
mountains that divides India from Central Asia, and then to 
join some caravan going eastward, so as if possible to penetrate 
to Cathay, which all accounts placed in the east of Asia. 

On December 8, 1602, Goés reached Lahore, There was a 
halt there of nearly ten weeks, waiting for the formation of the 
caravan for Afghanistan. It was not till February 15, 1603, that 
it was assembled and began the march for Peshawur. It con- 
sisted of about five hundred men, mostly Mohammedans, with a 
long train of camels, pack-horses, and light carts laden with 
goods. It moved very slowly. The Indus was crossed in ferry- 
boats at Attock, where it was, as Goés noted in his journal, “a 
broad river a bow-shot wide.” At Peshawur there was another 
halt before facing the dangers of the Khyber Pass. It seems to 
have been during the first stage of the journey that a local rajah, 
irritated by Goés’ courageous profession of his faith, threatened 
to have him trampled to death by his elephants. Goés calmly 
replied that he would be glad to die in so good a cause, and the 
rajah did not carry out his threat. 

The journey through the Khyber and the upper passes 
leading to Cabul was a difficult and dangerous one. The 
Khyberee tribes were the terror of the frontier, and it was more 
than once necessary to clear the way by hard fighting, and again 
and again there was a halt while armed men climbed the heights 
on either hand and held them till the caravan had passed, so as 
to prevent the natives from indulging in their usual amusement 
of rolling down big stones upon the narrow road. We may 
wonder how Goés felt in the midst of these Afghan skirmishes. 
Was the old Adam quite dead, or were there half-regretful 
memories of the time when he wore a bright cuirass instead of the 
black robe that he had temporarily exchanged for his merchant's 
dress? The latter part of the journey was made under the 
escort of four hundred men from Akbar’s garrison at Jellalabad, 
and at length travel-worn and battle-stained the caravan marched 
into Cabul. It was the summer of 1603—so much time had been 
lost in the long halts and slow marches between Cabul and the 
Afghan capital. 

At Cabul there is another weary halt, for some of the 
merchants have decided on proceeding no further, and so the 
caravan cannot safely cross the Hindu Kush till it is reinforced 
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by new arrivals. During this stay Goés is abandoned by his 
two Greek companions, the Armenian Isaac alone remaining 
faithful to him. Here, too, he has a very profitable business 
transaction. Hadji Hané, a Mohamedan princess of Khotan, 
and sister of the Emir or King of Kashgar, is in Cabul, on her 
way back from Mecca, where she has been performing the 
/ pilgrimage with her son. They have been plundered on the way 
| of all their goods, and they apply to the merchants for a loan ; 
the Armenian Abdullah, that is Benedict Goés, advances six 
hundred crowns, and refuses to hear of any interest. So Hadji 
Hané and her son are able to join the caravan, and promise to 
be useful to the traveller when he reaches Yarkand, where the 
| King of Kashgar, Hadji Hane’s brother, resides. 

At last Cabul is left behind, and the caravan, now mainly 
formed of a long train of mules and pack-horses—for the camels 
cannot be carried into the cold uplands in front—goes northward 
by the iron-mines of Charekar, up one of the eastern valleys of 
the Hindu Kush, and over the narrow and difficult Pass of 
Parwan, with snowy peaks and ridges shining on either hand, 
and then down the long slopes on the northern side into the 
upper valley of the Oxus. Again there are anxious times for 

our traveller, for the people of the district are in revolt against 
the Turkomans; armed bands are moving about, and it is 
| difficult not to be involved with either party. On one occasion 
the travellers have to barricade themselves among their bales, and 
even so their enemies, taking advantage of a momentary panic, 
succeed in carrying off some horses and goods. On another 
occasion Goés, having fallen out of the column of march, has a 
narrow escape. Suddenly four robbers spring out of an ambush 
and rush upon him; quick as thought the old soldier snatches 
off his handsome Persian cap and throws it at them, and while 
they snatch at it, each eager to make it his own, he has dashed 
the spurs into his horse and is riding at full speed for the 
i caravan. Goés notes that these men of the Upper Oxus are 
| fair, with light-coloured hair and beard “like the Belgians,” 
a men of Aryan race, it would seem, and distant cousins of 
| Europeans generally. 

This Oxus Valley, or Valley of the Amu Darya, to use its 
modern name, has always been one of the great highways from 
Europe and the West to Eastern Asia. It is just now the 
Russian high road into the heart of Asia, and Russian engineers 
have mapped the routes from their base on the Caspian and the 
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Aral to India and China. War is a great educator in matters 
geographical, and perhaps in a few years we shall all be 
much better acquainted with this caravan route of Benedict 
Goés. 

At Talikhan the route from the Hindu Kush strikes the 
great road, or rather track, from the Aral to Kashgar and 
Yarkand. Here the caravan halts again to meet another train 
of pack-horses and merchants coming from the westward, and 
then, thus reinforced, Goés and his companions set their faces 
towards the rising sun. Cathay is on in front beyond those 
white mountains, but the real difficulties of the journey are now 
begun. Day after day the road traverses the rugged hills that 
form the outworks of the Pamir plateau, the great central mass 
of Asia. In some parts the Pamir is so deeply furrowed by 
narrow valleys that it is less a plateau than a mass of mountain 
ridges piled high together, with summits crowned with snow, 
and passes only inferior in height by a few hundred feet to such 
giants as Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa; in other parts it is a 
bare steppe covered with snow for the greater portion of the 
year. The whole mass forms an Alpine region of about one 
quarter the size of France. The natives call it Bas-c-duneah, 
the “ Roof of the world.” It is like a great knot from which 
radiate westward the Hindu Kush, eastward the three chains of 
the Himalaya, the Karakoram and the Kuenlun, which form as 
it were the walls and central line of the plateau of Tibet, and to 
the north-eastward the range of Thian-Shan (the “heavenly” or 
“heaven-touching mountains”), inclosing the plateau of Kashgar 
er Eastern Turkestan, with its great desert tract, the Gobi or 
Shamo, four thousand feet above the sea. These mountain- 
chains contain the loftiest summits in the world, and form the 
ramparts of its highest and most extensive plateaux. 

Goés is now to traverse this Switzerland of Asia. The 
country is so little known, and the notes of his journey so 
scanty, that it is difficult for us now to identify his exact route 
and follow step by step the caravan as it climbs up through the 
lofty defiles that give access to Yarkand and Kashgar. But we 
see how, by narrow passes about the head-waters of the Oxus, 
the travellers reach the foot of the final ascent to the great 
plateau of Pamir. Twice the march is interrupted by the attacks 
of wild bands of Tartar robbers, and once by a downpour of rain 
which for five days makes the track impassable. At last 
they face a path winding up the scarped face of a mountain 
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called by Goés “Sacrithma;” so steep is it that only the 
strongest horses can ascend it, the rest go on further to a longer 
but easier pass. By this ascent the plateau is reached, and for 
forty days the caravan tramps on across a treeless waste where 
the cold wind from the frozen hills, the deep snow of the more 
exposed parts, and the thin air (for they are fourteen thousand 
feet above the sea), makes it alike painful to halt in the fireless 
camp, or to struggle forward against the biting wind. Here day 
by day men and horses are left behind to die. Goés loses five of 
his horses by the cold, and himself suffers so severely that more 
than once he thinks death is on him. Even here there are, more- 
over, human foes to be feared, for robber spearmen hang on the 
skirts of the caravan, cut off the weary stragglers and make it 
necessary to guard the camp at night. At last, to the joy of all, 
the road begins to slope downwards into the kingdom of 
Kashgar, but it is still so difficult a track that the march is slow, 
and in the stage from the Pamir by Tanghitar to Yarkand, Goés 
loses six more horses. Here too his faithful servant Isaac has a 
narrow escape. He falls into the Tanghitar river, Goés gets him 
out with difficulty, and it is eight hours before he recovers con- 
sciousness. Five days’ march from Yarkand the caravan fairly 
breaks down ; so many horses have perished that it is impossible 
to proceed, and provisions have run so short that the lives 
of all are in danger. The energy of Goés saves them. 
He pushes on alone to Yarkand, and returns to the camp 
with a relay of horses and provisions. The _ rescued 
caravan then marches into Yarkand. It is the month of 
November, 1603—nine months from Lahore, thirteen since the 
start from Agra. 

Eastern Turkestan, or, as it is sometimes called, Kashgaria, 
is a narrow strip of fertile land shaped like a horse-shoe, and 
inclosed between the great curve formed by the Thian-Shan, 
Pamir, and Kuen-lun ranges on the one hand, and the western 
part of the desert on the other. This desert is the Gobi, or 
“ waterless plain” of the Mongols, the Shamo, or “ river of sand” 
of the Chinese. The streams from the hills lose themselves in 
its sands, and all fertility ceases as soon as the slope of the 
mountains sinks into the central level of the plateau. Yarkand, 
the capital of Kashgaria, stands in the most fertile part of this 
narrow belt of fertile land. It is a town of about five thousand 
inhabitants, and has been for hundreds of years a great centre of 
the caravan trade. The King, Mehemet-eddin, receives Goés 
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kindly, for he has several recommendations : first, Akbar’s letters, 
then the kindness he has shown to Hadji Hané, the King’s 
sister, at Cabul, and last, but not least, the presents he has 
brought for Mehemet; a wonderful watch (probably the first ever 
seen in Central Asia), some glass mirrors, and other European 
goods. At first it is supposed that the merchant Abdullah must 
be a good Muslim, but a crucifix found among his baggage leads 
to questions on the King’s part, and Goés, who speaks Persian 
fluently, a language that is to Asia what French is to Europe, 
delivers a discourse before the whole Court on the doctrines of 
Christianity. Some of the Muslim mollahs show an anxiety to 
assail him with arguments and objections, but the King silences 
them, saying, “ The Christian law is good as well as ours.” This 
rather surprises Goés. It would have seemed natural enough to 
him if he had ever read in the Koran the words of Mohammed 
himself —“ Dispute not against those who have _ received 
Scriptures (that is Jews and Christians), except with gentleness, 
but say unto them, We believe in the revelation which hath 
been sent down to us, and also in that which hath been sent 
down to you, and our God and your God is one.”* But notwith- 
standing the friendly tolerance of the King, the religion of Goés 
was a source of peril to him, for more than once during his stay 
at Yarkand ignorant fanatics would have killed or hurt him, but 
there was always some pious Muslim ready to seize the uplifted 
arm or parry the sudden blow, and thus guard the Christian 
guest from harm, though he was all alone in this Mohammedan 
city, deep in the heart of Asia. 

Goés spends a year at Yarkand waiting for a caravan to be 
formed for the journey to Cathay. During this time he writes to 
Jerome Xavier, telling how it is now certain that he will find the 
long-sought land, but that as the Cathayans are very jealous 
of strangers, he must wait until he can travel with a caravan, to 
which the King of Kashgaria will give the character of an 
embassy—otherwise it would not be allowed to pass the frontier 
of Cathay. The King, he adds, has promised, to make him one 
of the sixty-two ambassadors who are to compose it. In the 
course of the year he pays a visit to Khotan, by Hadji Hané’s 
invitation, to receive from her husband, the prince of the district, 


3 Koran, 5th Sura. 

4 This letter was written in August, 1604. It is interesting to note that 
St. Francis Xavier, when he planned the mission to China, had also to have 
recourse to the formation of an embassy as the only means of gaining admission. 
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the six hundred crowns he had lent her at Cabul. He is paid in 
the precious stone known as jade, which is the chief product of 
Khotan, and certain to bring a good price in Cathay. When he 
returns to Yarkand he finds that in his absence there has been 
a report of his death, and some of the local lawyers have sug- 
gested the immediate division of his property on the ground 
that he died intestate. Isaac, the Armenian, demands proof of 
the death. In the midst of the dispute, Goés reappears with a 
rich supply of Khotan jade to add to his rescued property. 
Part of it he gives in alms to the poor of Yarkand, and we may 
note that this custom of alms-giving was observed by him all 
through his journey, and up to the day of his death. 

On November 14, 1604, the march begins again. On that 
day the so-called embassy, really a trade caravan, issues from 
Yarkand by the northern gate, and takes the road for Aksu, 
leaving Kashgar on the right, and striking across the western 
extremity of the Gobi desert, where it is an undulating steppe 
with halting-places at easy stages. At Aksu, Goés is presented 
to the nominal ruler of the city, a boy of twelve years, the 
nephew of Mehemet-eddin. Goés gives him sugar-sticks and 
other presents suited to his age, and he is as much pleased as 
the Emir at Yarkand had been with the gold watch. The Prince 
has a dance performed in his honour, and moreover asks him to 
dance himself after the manner of his nation. Goés accordingly 
dances, “so as not to disoblige the Prince in so trifling a matter.” 
Evidently he was the right man for his work. 

At Aksu the caravan route turns to the eastward, running 
between the desert and the Thian-Shan range.*° Goés notes a 
halt of a month at Kutcha to rest the horses. It is Ramazan, 
the Muslim Lent, and he is annoyed by some of the mollahs who 
try to force him to pray in the mosque and to keep the fast. 
Having kept his own Lent, he objects toa second one in the same 
year. From Kutcha a march of twenty-five days brings the 
caravan to “ Cialis,” which I am inclined to identify with Kara- 
shar. Goés describes it as a small town, but very strongly 
fortified. It appears to have been the capital of a province of 


5 A memorandum on this route from Ak-su to Khamil will be found among 
Colonel Venukoff’s march routes in the Appendix to Colonel Burnaby’s Azza, route 
xx. p. 482, &c. Arminius Vambéry gives an outline of the same route in his 
Travels in Central Asia (London, 1864, p. 418). He makes the distance from Aksu 
to Khamil twenty-six days’ journey. This is express speed compared with that of the 
caravan Goés travelled with, which took twenty-five days from Aksu to Karashar, 
one stage of the journey. 
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Kashgar, ruled by a natural son of the King Mehemet-eddin. 
Goés is a little startled by his first reception by this petty King, 
who tells him that he, a man of another faith, must be very 
daring to enter that city where he, the King, had power of life 
and death. Goés produces the letters of Mehemet-eddin received 
at Yarkand, and worth more here than Akbar’s passports ; the 
King becomes calmer, and some presents make him quite 
friendly. Goés makes a prolonged stay at Karashar. One 
night after dark he is roused from sleep, and finds guards and a 
horse at his door. He is to go at once to the palace. Tales of 
midnight executions flash into his mind ; he mounts and rides 
among his escort, quietly preparing for death. Arrived at the 
palace he finds the King discussing some points of doctrine with 
the mollahs. He has sent for Goés in order to compare the 
Christian teaching on the matter in hand. Goés joins in the 
dispute, and the King takes his side, declaring that the Christian 
law is very good, and that the Christians are true Muslims, ze. 
faithful and submissive to God. He adds that his own fore- 
fathers were once Christians. Pére Brucker, in his essay on 
Goés, remarks that this may well have been the case, as Marco 
Polo found Nestorian Christians in this district in the thirteenth 
century. 

One day a caravan from Cathay arrives at Karashar, a 
caravan of merchant ambassadors like that with which Goés 
is travelling. They tell him they have been in the capital of 
Cathay, that they have spent three months there in the imperial 
guest-house, where they saw and spoke to some strangers from 
the West, men with fair complexion, Europeans, very learned 
men, and great favourites of the Sovereign of Cathay, to 
whom they had given clocks, musical instruments, and 
pictures, brought from Europe. Here is a scrap of paper 
covered with their writing, picked up from the sweepings of 
their rooms. Goés looks at it, and finds some rough notes 
in his own language, Portuguese. What are the names of 
these Europeans? The merchants do not know. Goés feels 
all but absolutely convinced that these Europeans are no 
others than Matthew Ricci and his companions, that Cathay is 
China and Cambalu Pekin. He will wait no longer at Karashar. 
Leaving the main body of the caravan, he pushes on with Isaac 
and a few others who agree to accompany him. At Turfan he 
has to bear as patiently as he can a delay of a month, probably 
on account of the horses breaking down. At length, on October 
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17, 1605, he reaches Khamil, or Hami, the last town of 
Kashgaria. Southward stretches the desert, here narrow enough 
to be crossed in nine days; beyond is the frontier of Cathay. 
Here there is another halt of a month; the next march will be 
across a waterless desert, and the caravan must be well orga- 
nized, with men and horses in good condition to face both thirst 
and cold. 

From Khamil then Goés and his little band start on the last 
stage of the long journey, and march across the Gobi, the Sahara 
of Asia, like the African Sahara, a waste of sand, but unlike it, 
a lofty plateau and bitterly cold, not a huge hollow burned up by 
a torrid sun. Its oases, too, unlike those of the Sahara, are treeless; 
between Khamil and Su-chow, in all this tract of desert, there are 
only five trees. Across this waste the track leads to some low 
hills, with broad lakes, probably brackish, in their hollows. 
Here the desert ends, and the long journey of Goés is practic- 
ally completed, and his work accomplished, for from a rising 
ground he sees a fort upon the hills in front, and behind it 
begins a low embattled rampart with solid square towers at 
intervals, which stretches away along the hills until it disappears 
in the blue distance of the horizon. It is the wall, not of a city, 
but of an empire, the “ great wall” of China, which, beginning 
here at the frontier fort of Kia-yu-koan,® stretches some 
fourteen hundred miles over hill and valley to the shores of the 
Yellow Sea. At this sight all possibility of doubt as to the 
identity of Cathay and China is at an end. The party halts at 
the fort, while the officer in charge sends a message to obtain 
the permission of the governor of the province allowing them 
to pass the wall. The mandarin, with the true official spirit, 
takes time for prudent consideration. Only after a delay of 
twenty-five days a document arrives which the commandant of 
Kia-yu-koan interprets as the wished-for passport. One day of 
easy marching by a good road brings Goés to Su-chow, the 
capital of the province, where he is lodged in the Mohammedan 
quarter. Even here, in China itself, the Mohammedans speak 


6 In Trigault’s narrative of the journey of Goés, the fort is called Chiaicuon. 
Kia-yu-koan is the form in which it appears on our maps. In Colonel Yenukoff’s 
collection of routes to China, the stage from Khamil is thus noted (Colonel Burnaby, 
Ride to Khiva, Appendix, route xix. p. 482): ‘‘ From Hamee (Khamil) through 
the steppe to the town of An-See on the river Boulongeer it is 470 versts. The road 
is a bad one ; it runs through a sandy steppe. At An-See the road turns to the gate 
Tzsia-youi-houan, and then goes over the mountain Sou-djeou [and continues to 
Pekin. Pekin is 3,541 versts from Hamee.” 
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of the Chinese as Cathayans. Cathay is in fact only a name for 
China used by the people of Central Asia, and Cambalu is only 
Marco Polo’s way of writing Khan-bhaliki, the city of the Khan 
or Sovereign, 2. the capital. Our name China comes from the 
Portuguese, who found the name China in use in the southern 
provinces, with which they traded. Thus with the double 
names, China and Pekin, Cathay and Cambalu, it was not un- 
natural to suppose that there were actually two great kingdoms 
in Eastern Asia. And although Matthew Ricci had written from 
Pekin that Cathay was the same as China, there seemed good 
reason to doubt the statement, for the reports that Jerome Xavier 
had collected asserted that Cathay contained large numbers of 
Mohammedans and Christians, and so far as the Jesuits in India, 
and even at Pekin, then knew, there were no Mohammedans in 
China, and no Christians but the recent converts. As a fact, 
there have been for centuries large numbers of Mohammedans in 
the western provinces of China, and the story about the Chris- 
tians of Cathay may have been either a tradition of Chinese 
Nestorianism, or may have arisen from the Mohammedan traders 
giving such a description of the stately ceremonial of the 
Buddhist temples and the ascetic lives of the Buddhist monks of 
Central Asia, as would lead a Christian to suppose he was hearing 
tidings of brethren in the faith. The result of Goés’ voyage was to 
clear away the cloud of mystery that hung around Cathay’; to 
show that it was the same as China, and to explode the legend 
of a Christian kingdom in Central Asia. 

At Su-chow he heard from merchants who had been at Pekin 
further particulars as to Father Ricci and the mission. He 
would have gone on at once to join them but he had to wait for 
the so-called embassy of which he formed part, and this did not 
cross the desert till the early summer of 1606, and was not at 
Su-chow until full six months after his own arrival. Even then 
official obstacles were put in the way of its advancing further, 
and Goés found himself almost a prisoner at Su-chow. He had 
written to Ricci in January, but the letter, addressed as it was in 
European characters, was lost. He wrote again at Easter, for- 
warding the letter by one of the Mohammedans who found some 
means of leaving the town for the capital. The letter did not 
reach Pekin till November. Ricci at once despatched a Chinese 
Jesuit, Brother John Fernandez, and one of his Chinese converts 


7 In Russia and Central Asia China is to this day known as Kitai. Colonel Yule 
derives the name from the dynasty of the Khitan who formed the northern provinces 
of China into a powerful kingdom, which lasted from the ninth to the twelfth century. 
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to Su-chow, but the wintry weather made travelling difficult, and 
they did not reach the frontier town till March, 1607. Mean- 
while Goés had fallen ill. One morning he said he had a dream 
or presentiment that some one was coming from Pekin, and he 
sent out Isaac to buy some food to be given to the poor, “ pray- 
ing God that the dream might not deceive him.” In the market 
Fernandez was pointed out to Isaac as a stranger just arrived 
from Pekin. The Armenian at once found out who he was, and - 
led him to the house where Goés was dying. Fernandez ad- 
dressed him in Portuguese and gave him the letters of Ricci. 
Goés seemed to have received new strength, so great was his joy 
at having a brother beside him after so many lonely years, and 
at seeing the letters that showed him the work given him by 
obedience was accomplished. He held them up and began to 
sing the Munc dimittis, then he read them, and all night lay 
with the letters on his breast. He only lingered eleven days 
after the coming of Fernandez. A little before his death he said 
to him: “ How many years it is since I was last able to purify 
my soul in confession! Even now I cannot have that happiness. 
But by the grace of God my conscience does not reproach me 
with anything grave during these five years.” He died peace- 
fully and happily on April 11, 1607. Some of the Mohammedan 
merchants who had come with him from Yarkand at once siezed 
and destroyed his accounts and part of his journal, because these 
papers contained notes of sums of money that he had lent them. 
Juvencius in his history attributes the death of Goés to poison 
administered by these men. It may have been so, but there is 
no proof of 

So ended at once the long journey of Goés and his earthly 
pilgrimage. Fernandez buried the body at Su-chow, saying the 
rosary instead of a burial service, and then with the Armenian 
Isaac returned to Pekin, taking with him all that he could collect 
of the papers that had been half-destroyed by the merchants.” 


8 Trigault says he died ‘non sine suspicione instillati a Saracenis veneni.” 
Juvencius turns this suspicion into a certainty. 

® These fragments of the journal of Goés, together with Isaac’s recollections, 
formed the material on which Father Nicolas Trigault, then at Pekin, based his 
account of the journey of Goés, which forms one of the most striking episodes of his 
work, De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas suscepta ab Soctetati Jesu (Coloniz, 
1615). The identification of the route of Goés is discussed by Karl Ritter in his 
Asia, and by Colonel Yule in his book on Cathay and the way thither. It has also 
been the subject of an essay by Father Briicker in the Z¢edes for 1879, to which I 
have been indebted for much help in deciphering the curious nomenclature of Trigault. 
I have but rarely ventured to differ from Father Briicker in his identifications of the 
places named in the narrative. 
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We cannot estimate the magnitude of the task that Goés ac- 
complished, by the merely negative result to which it led. It 
was a long and weary work, full of toil and peril, and done 
bravely and well in the name of obedience, without a thought of 
earthly reward or future fame. He spent five years in a strange 
kind of solitude and isolation, even in the midst of the crowded 
caravan and the busy mart, for he was deprived of all intercourse 
with his brethren, and not being a priest he was cut off even 
from the Holy Mass and the Blessed Sacrament. Probably his 
last Mass was at Lahore. Even at his death there was no priest, 
only a fellow lay-brother with his crucifix. A life of prayerful 
union with God could alone have prepared him for such a work 
and such an end. So we are not surprised to find that year by 
year in his journey through Central Asia, he made the Spiritual 
Exercises about Easter, keeping himself for the eight days as 
much as possible apart from the caravan. This fact, ascertained 
from the Armenian Isaac, shows us how on his long march 
through the wilderness he was as faithful to his religious voca- 
tion as though he had never left the side of Jerome Xavier. This 
heroic fidelity had its reward in that purity of conscience that 
brought a calm peace to his death-bed at Su-chow. 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 
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Reviews. 


I.—CHURCH AND STATE! 


A DESIRE is often expressed that the educated Catholics of 
this land should thoroughly fit themselves for coping with error, 
which in many forms is ever warring against the Church of 
God. Some seem to think that our schools ought to be able 
to send forth champions fully armed for the battle. But these 
well-meaning counsellors forget, or have never realized the fact, 
that “a learned schoolboy” is a sheer impossibility. If the 
years of school life are ever to bear fruit, it must be through 
the subsequent prosecution of studies. Hence it seems to us 
far more necessary, just at present, to exhort those who have 
left school to turn their education to good account than to 
exhort teachers to arm their pupils on all points as to the 
false doctrines of the day. We greatly want a class of Catholic 
gentlemen, who, after their school life, shall have seriousness 
of purpose enough not to indulge in a superfluity of newspapers, 
novels, and light literature generally, but to take up such a 
work as Mr. Allies has written for them, and to draw thence 
wisdom that will stand them in good stead during their battle 
with the world. Those who write for us really valuable books 
have reason to complain. We are too listless to read what they 
have so laboriously written. And such supineness is all the 
more deplorable because, meantime, a great many utterly un- 
Christian principles are being imbibed from reading that is 
taken up almost at the sole dictate of amusement. 

In the Prologue Mr. Allies draws out the prophetic sketch 
of the Church as given by Daniel in his vision of the stone, 
hewn without hands from the rock, and breaking to pieces the 
statue which is representative of the four great Empires. That 
rock is the Kingdom of God upon earth, which has to exist 
side by side with the kingdoms of men. This relation of 

1 Church and State. By T. W. Allies, M.A. London: Burns and Oates, 1882. 
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Church and State is the subject which Mr. Allies wishes to 
elucidate. “I treat,” he says, “first, of the relation of the two 
Powers, the Spiritual and the Civil, before the coming of Christ. 
Secondly, of their relation as it was affected by that coming, 
in order to show what position the Church of God originally 
took up in regard to the Civil Power, and what the behaviour of 
the Civil Power towards the Church was. And thirdly, the 
question of principles being thus laid down, the remainder of 
the volume is occupied with the historical exhibition of the 
subject during the first three centuries.” Over such a work, 
with more appropriateness than over Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Endymion may the motto be inscribed, 
Nosse hzec omnia salus est adolescentulis. 


I. In the first part, a connected account is given of the 
origins of human society, not as conjectured from the wholly 
inadequate data of archeology, but as set forth in the Word of 


God. 

The foundation of all is man coming forth by creation out of the 
hand of God. He comes forth as one family in Adam. Falling from 
his high estate by his father’s sin, he receives a religion guarded and 
expressed by a specific rite of worship, which records his fall and 
prophecies his restoration. After this the family springs from parents 
united in a holy bond, which, as it carries on the natural race, is 
likewise the image of a future exaltation. 


The references here are to bloody sacrifices, and to marriage 
with its symbolic relation to Christ and His Church. 


As man increases and multiplies, the Divine authority is vigorously 
exercised in the government of the race as a society. That govern- 
ment is strictly allied with His religion. It is most remarkable that 
the last end of man dominates the whole history; that is, all the 
temporal goods of man from the beginning depend on his fidelity to 
God. Disregard of this works the Fall; the same disregard works the 
Deluge. 

“Society after the Fall and before the Deluge,” “ Society after 
the Deluge and before Christ,” —these are the subdivisions of 
the part we are now considering. In the former we find a good 
and an evil race issuing respectively from Abel and Cain; 
afterwards the “sons of God” are corrupted by the “daughters 
of men,” and the general wickedness brings down the waters 
of all but universal destruction. The race starts again in Noah ; 
again there is a double power confirmed, the temporal and 
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the spiritual ; and again sacrifice is established in token of past 
sin and future forgiveness. But once more there is a falling 
off from virtue to vice. Multiplication of languages and multi- 
plication of deities go hand in hand. The human race looses 
its perfect solidarity. A chosen people is taken under the 
special care of God, while other tribes wander astray mostly 
into idolatry, yet not without remnants saved from the precious 
inheritance of tradition. 

II. Summarizing the whole of the first part, and also of the 


second : 


We have found that both Powers were originally of Divine institution 
in the beginning of man, and that both belonged to him as a race. 
Civil government began with the family; worship, and with it priesthood, 
began also with the family ; both were united in the head of the race; 
both were instituted for the good of man as he lived in society. Their 
subject was the same—man, the Secular Power treating him in his 
relation to his natural end, its object being to provide all things which 
concerned the temporal prosperity of his life; the Spiritual Power 
treating him in relation to his supernatural or last end, its object being 
to provide whatever concerned his eternal state after this life. And 
their relative importance was determined by their end, with regard to 
which the temporal life was subject to the future life. No fact was more 
strikingly illustrated by the whole history than this; for three times the 
condition of the whole race upon earth was affected by its conduct in 
regard to the last end, which belongs to the Spiritual Power. Once, 
and at a stroke, the whole race fell, in its first sire, from its state of 
original justice, and from the happiness which depended on the 
preservation of that state, by disregard of the end for which it was 
created. A second time the whole race, with the exception of one 
family, because disobedience to God became universal, fell in like 
manner and was destroyed. A third time the lapse proceeded to the 
corruption of the idea of God Himself; the unity and brotherhood of 
the race was broken up in consequence; it divided into nations at 
enmity with each other; and man, from being a family of brethren, 
became the bitterest foe of his fellow man, inventing war and slavery as 
its result, and inflicting on himself worse evils than those which came 
to him by any external cause. By the same lapse the Spiritual Power 
was specially affected. The unity of the priesthood was destroyed in 
the unity of the Godhead. . . . The truth which the priesthood should 
have guarded was all but lost, and the honour which belonged to it was 
seized by the civil ruler as a decoration of his crown. In the period 
which followed upon the coming of Christ, we have found a new basis 
given to the Spiritual Power... . Henceforth we find the Spiritual 
Power a derivation from the Person of Christ as the Incarnate God in 
His work of redemption. 
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The origin and the nature of the Christian Hierarchy is 
carefully traced from the evidences of the Scriptures, and of the 
earliest Christian documents. 


We have traced carefully the transmission of Spiritual authority, 
putting together the various intimations respecting it which are given in 
the four Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. 
From these intimations a most clear and unambiguous result has been 
deduced. Then proceeding to historical proofs, we find the third Pope 
from St. Peter, at the end of the first century, in an official document, 
summing up with great precision what had been the actual course of 
things in the two generations which lay between the Day of Pentecost 
and the time at which he was writing. If we compare the Gospels 
which record the institution of the Power, and the history which records 
its actual beginning and exercise, as thus given by St. Clement, we find 
the most exact agreement. Another Saint and Martyr (St. Ignatius of 
Antioch), contemporary with St. Clement, and holding by second suc- 
cession from St. Peter what became the great patriarchal See of the 
East, affords the strongest corroboration to him in the doctrinal 
statements which are found interwoven in the letters addressed by him 
to various Churches as he is carried a prisoner on his way to martyrdom. 
The first extant historian (Eusebius), writing in 324, testifies throughout 
the ten books of his work the universality of the episcopal regzmen, and 
intimates its organic structure by giving each link in the spiritual descent 
of the three great Sees of Peter and of the Church of Jerusalem. Inter- 
mediate between these three authorities, Irenzeus, writing seventy years 
after St. Clement, and Tertullian, writing thirty years after Irenzeus, give 
very graphic accounts of the Church in their day, which exactly accord 
both with the Pope and the Martyr-Bishop preceding, and the historian 
following them. 


III. The above quotation has already trespassed on the 
ground of the historic verification of principles; of which 
further examples are given at length in chapters subsequent to 
the one from which we last quoted. The perusal of such treat- 
ment as Mr. Allies gives to his subject is highly refreshing in 
these days of perverted history. Rationalists manage to escape 
from strong evidence as to the supernatural origin of the 
Gospel by the narrowest views of what records we have left to 
us. They are quite unprepared for that larger aspect which 
alone gives the picture as it is. Our earliest documents, if in 
some sense scanty, are ample in meaning if taken in all their 
connections. They tell us of well-grounded system, accepted by 
all true believers, and acted up to most rigorously. In that 
system we have guarantee that the Church was substantially 
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at the beginning what she is now. Her whole reliance was on a 
revelation given to her, and on the one divinely-commissioned 
priesthood that guarded the tradition. She would not hear 
of doctrines being tampered with, nor of creeds being evolved 
according to the dreams of modern German theorists. She 
preferred death to change of any sort. She had for her argu- 
ment the miracle of her own growth, and the accompanying 
miracles which were to serve as aids to that which was principal. 
On this marvel of the Church's first development the contempo- 
rary Fathers gaze with wonderment, and they over and over 
again appeal to it as Divine. Ages before Gibbon was born 
they had refuted his shallow naturalism. In behalf of a more 
exalted appreciation of historic principles Mr. Allies says: “It 
is not possible from existing documents to form a continuous 
and detailed history of the ante-Nicene Church. Thus if any 
one will not accept the Church at the Nicene Council as an 
evidence of what the Church was at preceding times as to its 
constitution, principles, and faith, it is possible, through the 
mere absence of proof, to make denials of those very things 
without which the Nicene Council could never have come 
together.” The previous records fit in admirably with what the 
first General Council shows the Church to be; and the Church 
represented in that Council could not be what there she is, 
unless she has all along been the same. 

The above are a few specimens of a book to which we 
earnestly invite the reader’s attention. The appropriation of 
such sound principles is sorely needed by an age which can so 
almost universally canonize such a man as Garibaldi. When 
those who call themselves Christians laud him as a hero, it is 
time that they should hear something of what Christianity really 
is, and learn that their misty conception of primitive faith and 
practice is about as much like the original as the filibuster of 
modern Italy is like a knight errant of the middle ages, or 
the “Reformers” who suffered under Queen Mary like to the 
Christian martyrs. 


2.—THE APOSTLE OF NEW GRANADA.) 
The Order of St. Dominic has always been remarkable for 
its great theologians and distinguished preachers. But its 
missionary work is less generally known, and there are many 


4 The Life of St. Lewis Bertrand, Friar Preacher of the Order of St. Dominic, and 
Apostle of New Granada. By Father Bertrand Wilberforce, of_the same Order, 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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Catholics who are not aware that it was the Dominicans who 
carried the knowledge of the true God to the New World, and 
laboured amid almost insuperable difficulties and dangers to 
bring the natives of Central and South America under the sweet 
yoke of the Catholic Church. Among these early missionaries, 
St. Lewis Bertrand holds a prominent place. He was one of 
the many Saints who rose up as a sort of protest on the part 
of the faithful Spouse of Christ against the children torn from 
her by the Reformation. Born in 1526, he was one of those 
privileged few whose sanctity seems innate, and who are far 
advanced on the road to Heaven almost before reason has fully 
dawned. His boyhood, says Father Wilberforce, was a prophecy 
of his after-life. Like St. Theresa, he started while still a child 
to travel as a pilgrim, and with such serious intent that he wrote 
a letter to his parents bidding them adieu and asking them not 
to seek for him. But he was soon brought home, and with that 
ready pliability to the will of God which distinguishes the 
Saints, he recognized his project as premature, and settled down 
quietly to a life of prayer, study, and works of charity at home. 
It was not until some years later, and after a trying delay such 
as generally tests the perseverance of the servants of God, that 
he was admitted to the Order of Friars Preachers, and received 
into the novitiate at Valencia. For eighteen years he laboured 
in his native land. At the early age of twenty-six he was 
appointed Novice Master, a most signal proof of the high 
estimate formed of his prudence and sanctity. The latter 
shone through every detail of his daily life. Of the former we 
may adduce the following instance : 


A novice on one occasion related to the Saint a wonderful reve- 
lation with which he had been favoured ; but to his astonishment Lewis 
interrupted the narrative, and simply replied, “ Have you had a reve- 
lation from Heaven already? You will not persevere in the Order.” 
Not long after, the young man, persisting in the idea that he was called 
to the life of a hermit, returned to the world, and it is hardly necessary 
to add that he did not abandon it again for a hermit’s cell. 


While he was Master of Novices, an impostor, who pretended 
to be already a professed novice and produced forged papers, 
gained admittance, with what motive we are not informed, into 
the novitiate of Valencia. He was a West Indian from New 
Granada, and during the space of nearly a year remained 
among the religious, causing great scandal by his irregular 
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conduct. But he was the unconscious instrument of a great 
work which God designed to do. His description of the 
miserable condition of New Granada stirred up the Master of 
Novices to a longing desire to devote himself to the South 
American Missions, where the Dominican Fathers were labour- 
ing zealously, sadly hampered however by the greed and vice 
of the Spanish settlers. Thither he went in 1562, and for seven 
years toiled with untiring zeal in Carthagena, Tubera, Teneriffe, 
and among the Caribbee Indians. Unfortunately the records 
of his missionary career are but scanty, and the humility of the 
Saint prevented him from disclosing the wonderful works God 
wrought by his hands, but enough remains to testify to a life 
full of miraculous gifts of healing and prophecy, and still more 
miraculous conversions. In his case too was literally fulfilled 
the promise: “If you shall drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt you.” The Indian priests administered to him deadly 
poison, but after five days’ sickness he vomited what seemed 
to be a snake, and then rose up restored suddenly to health. 
In 1569 a special intimation was granted to him that it was 
God’s will that he should return to Spain, to work for the 
Indians, not less actively if less directly, by training up 
Dominican missionaries to follow in his steps. He was there- 
fore recalled to Valencia at his own request, and was once more 
appointed Master of Novices. 

Various instances are given of his knowledge of the secrets 
of hearts. For instance: 


A certain ecclesiastic went one day to visit the Saint, and entering 
the convent knocked at his cell door; St. Lewis opened the door, but 
after looking intently at his visitor for a moment, slammed the door in 
his face. The mortification of this rebuff was hardly greater than the 
astonishment he felt that fhe meek religious, generally so courteous and 
affable, should treat him so rudely. While thinking it over, he suddenly 
remembered a secret sin of which he had not repented, and at the same 
time the malice of this sin became distinct before his eyes. Contrition 
filled his heart. Was not the treatment of the servant of God a sign of 
what he must expect from the Divine Majesty Himself, if he did not 
repent? He was thoroughly converted, and on going to visit the Saint 
he was received with all possible sweetness and charity. 


In 1575 St. Lewis was elected Prior, and for six years more 
he continued his apostolic work in Valencia and the neighbour- 
hood. We must refer our readers to Father Wilberforce’s 
volume for the edifying details of these closing years of the 
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Saint's life. The chapter relating his holy death is one which 
will be read with special interest. It is not uncommon to read 
of sweet music heard around the dying Saints, or of a sweet 
odour exhaled from their bodies, or of a bright light appearing 
over their chamber of death. But in the case of St. Lewis all 
these signs combined to bear testimony to the union of many 
virtues in his pure and holy soul. A fragrant odour perfumed 
the room were his body lay, proceeding more especially from an 
ulcer which had caused him severe pain. From his mouth a 
number of witnesses saw bright rays of light dart forth, and 
over the chamber where he died a globe of fire appeared. 
When his body had been carried to the church music was heard 
which made men wonder that the Fathers should choose such 
a time for a joyous concert of sweet harmony. After his death 
miracles of all kinds came thick and fast: his holy body was 
found pure and incorrupt five months after his death. The 
Process of Canonization, begun in 1581, was not concluded till 
1671, when the Saint was raised to the altars of the Universal 
Church and proposed for the universal veneration of the faithful. 

Our readers will gather from the above notice how lively 
an interest attaches to the Life of St. Lewis Bertrand. Father 
Wilberforce has done a good work in publishing this excellent 
memoir of him. The matter is well chosen and the style 
attractive, and we hope that the literary talent of its author 
will produce many similar volumes, to the glory of God and 
of the holy order to which he belongs. 


3.—JOTTINGS OF A NATURALIST.! 

For pleasant, interesting gossip about animals and their 
ways, brightly told, and the result of the careful observation of an 
expert, we can scarcely recommend the reader a better book 
than the collection of papers by the late Mr. Buckland which 
have been lately published. It is a miscellaneous collection, and 
is not strictly confined to accounts of animals. It contains a 
paper on the waxworks in Westminster Abbey, another headed 
‘Notes from Yarmouth,” and one or two more which scarcely 
lie within the province of the naturalist. 

Mr. Buckland, be it remarked, is no follower of Darwin. The 
practical observer is no lover of the scientific theorist. In his 


1 Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. By the late Frank Buckland, M.A. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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account of Mr. Pongo the gorilla he expresses his opinion 
clearly enough. 


I am afraid the disciples of Darwin will be greatly discomfited by 
the advent of this gorilla. if the reader will kindly put his or her hand 
to the ear, he or she will find a very slight little hard knob on the 
ear, about a quarter of an inch from its highest part. The presence of 
this knob, according to Darwin, indicates “the descent” of you and me, 
my friends, “from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail, pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the old world.” 
I was especially careful to examine the gorilla’s ear, and I discovered 
that he does not wear a knob on his ear.... . Moreover the human 
lips are made for speaking, not so the gorilla’s. They are the lips of a 
beast. Humans have hair on their heads: Pongo’s hair is not hair in 
our sense of the word, but simply a kind of fur, continuous with the 
other covering of the body. 

Finally, Pongo’s structure and manners confirm my conviction that 
Darwin’s theory is here at fault, and that we are not descended from 
monkeys. In actual structure we resemble them somewhat, just as a 
watch that will wind up, as sold in the streets for a penny, resembles 
the finest chronometer ever tested at Greenwich by the Astronomer 
Royal. No, human beings are not monkeys (p. 11). 


The cleverest monkeys will not even intelligently imitate the 
actions of men, much less take any initiative of their own. 


For instance, a monkey will sit before a fire till it goes out, but the 
monkey will never put a bit of wood or coal on the fire to keep it 
alight. I have tried this over and over again with my monkey the Old 
Hag, who was my constant companion at the fireside for so many years. 
I have placed a stick in her hand and guided her hand towards the fire, 
but her brain could not see the connection between the burning stick 
and the warmth produced therefrom. Now I believe a half-grown baby 
would put a stick on a fire that was fast burning away, and for the simple 
reason that the human brain would enable it to appreciate the connec- 
tion between the lighted stick and the heat (p. 12). 


I'rom monkeys to salmon, from salmon to Hunter’s Museum, 
from Hunter's Museum to otters, from otters to curfew horns, 
from curfew horns to badgers, Polar bears, and birdcatchers, 
Mr. Buckland wanders on in his amusing and instructive chatter. 
Apropos of the otter he quotes an amusing story of a French 
sportsman who, in a sporting expedition, stopped to call on his 
uncle, a Catholic priest and canon of the cathedral town through 
which he was passing. 

He told his uncle he would not stop to dine, because he knew it 
was a fast day and his uncle would have no dinner. The worthy old 
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clergyman persuaded him to stay. Dinner time arrived, and upon the 
table was placed smoking hot what appeared to be roast hare. “Not 
hare,” said the canon, “ it’s an otter.” By official authority the otter has 
been declared maigre, t.e., food fit for a fast day (p. 111). 


If any of our readers are interested in the great sea serpent, 
he will find a very interesting collection of evidence respecting 
it. Mr. Buckland himself is rather incredulous about its exist- 
ence. I am, he says (p. 398), by no means a believer in the 
so-called great sea-snake. If such an animal existed, upon what 
does it subsist, where does it live? How does it multiply ? and, 
above all, how is it that the remains with the bones are never 
found? Dead whales and whales bones are often found, why 
not also the remains of the sea-snakes if they had any existence ? 
At the same time he believes that the coast of Norway and 
the North of Scotland are occasionally visited by a creature 
which, for the want of a better name, is called the great sea 
snake. 

The waxworks in Westminster Abbey are so curious and so 
little known that the chapter respecting them will be read with 
interest. The wax figures to be seen there were mostly funeral 
effigies, which, after the time of Henry the Fifth, took the place 
of the body of the deceased sovereign which was formerly 
exhibited in the funeral procession. Many of them have been 
destroyed, but there is a curious and, we must add, a ghastly 
remnant which are well worth a visit. Poor Queen Elizabeth 
has an expression upon her face which seems to indicate that 
she views with dismay the termination of her long reign, and 
the account that she will have to give of it. King Charles’ is 
just what the world expect—good-natured, flippant, addicted to 
pleasure, and with a playful humour lurking in eye and mouth. 
William and Mary have the narrow, bigoted character we should 
have expected from the Orange sovereigns, while Lord Nelson, 
Chatham, and one or two more who still remain give one the 
impression that they are true to the life. These waxworks, 
which are over the Islip Chapel, are not known to the ordinary 
visitor, but a special order can be obtained for admission to see 
them. 

There are other curious papers in this volume we must pass 
over. We must conclude with quoting a protest which we fear 
will not be listened to, but at least it is satisfactory to find a 
great naturalist objects to the vulgar destructiveness of the 
modern sportsman. Mr. Buckland says: 
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I protest against the wanton destruction of wild animals by sports- 
men. It is almost impossible to take up any book on foreign sporting 
without reading of scenes something as follows: An animal, we will say 
a bear, is seen quietly enjoying himself or having his dinner. The 
sportsman immediately contemplates the destruction of the bear. He 
fires a bullet into him and breaks the bear’s leg, giving the poor animal 
intense agony. ‘The bear then charges the man who has injured him, 
and if he survives the attack, the sportsman in his book describes the 
bear as a “ ferocious brute” (p. 249). 


4.—A BOOK ON 


No one has yet succeeded in giving a clear and well defined 
idea of beauty. We do not feel inclined to decide, with Mr. 
Dyer, that beauty is subjective. When he says that it lies not 
in the object, but in the mind which perceives it, we believe that 
he confuses that which constitutes beauty with the sense or 
appreciation of beauty, which is the same as taste. Form 
developed with the most perfect harmony of parts is a chief 
constituent of beauty, as in the perfect statue. Colour enhances 
the charm of form, though not absolutely necessary to it. 
Sculpture and painting alike, in order to afford complete gratifi- 
cation, must speak to the miad as well as to the eye, with the 
distinctness of design and expression. For, although a sense of 
the beautiful may lie more in the imagination than in the reason, 
a full perception of it belongs only to the mind, which, to adopt 
the language of Hume, possesses vivacity of apprehension, 
clearness of conception, exactness of distinction, and a sound 
understanding. This constitutes a sort of standard of beauty 
which recognizes that which is objectively beautiful. Our author 
has some good remarks on the higher or mental power of 
beauty in art. 

Art is a sort of new creation; instead of the objects themselves, it 
gives us representations of them through some medium. But here we 
must distinguish between the things represented... ... The eye is 
pleased with a flower piece by Van Huysum, or a picture of animals by 
Snyders, or Landseer, merely from the correctness of the drawing, the 
beauty of the colouring, and the taste shown in the selection; but in 
art of the highest kind the mind also is touched when, in addition to 
the above excellences, we are filled with admiration, awe, or terror by 


1 On Imitative Art: Its Principles and Progress. With Preliminary Remarks on 
Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. By Thos. H. Dyer, LL.D. London: George 
Bell and Sons. 
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such paintings as Raphael’s “ Madonna di San Sisto,” Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Last Supper,” or Michel Angelo’s “Day of Judgment.” 
From a natural sympathy, even a portrait, especially if it be of a 
person renowned for beauty, or for some mental qualities, gives a 
higher pleasure than pictures of still-life or of the brute creation; but 
when some action is represented, and some catastrophe of a grand or 
tragic kind is seen approaching, the mind is filled with the same 
emotions as are excited by the loftiest poetry and the most pathetic 
drama. It is in subjects of this last kind that taste in art—that is, 
irrespective of its technical qualities—is most required ; and it is here 
that some process of the understanding and judgment intervenes.” 


We may here add, with Hume, that many are impervious to 
the proper sentiment of beauty from want of that delicacy of 
imagination which is requisite to convey a sensibility of the 
finer emotions. 

In the section which treats of the different kinds of imitative 
art there is much interesting matter. Painting has this akin 
with poetry, that both convey images and actions to the mind, 
and though poetry, with its higher privilege of creative power, 
is not to be ranked amongst the imitative arts, yet it can only 
describe that in detail which a picture places before the eye at 
once. Hence our author very fairly criticizes as illegitimate the 
modern taste for poetic descriptions of scenery, extending often 
over several pages, and leaving but a very vague impression 
behind them. The component parts, as he justly remarks, have 
to be described separately, and retained within the reader’s mind 
until he puts them together again so as to form a complete 
scene, provided he can remember each one and knows how to 
assign each its proper place. The painter's art falls under two 
main divisions: (1) that which represents mere physical objects ; 
(2) that which combines with them the representation of some 
action. Under the first class are ranged pictures of still life, 
landscape, and also portrait, in which there is no action. The 
second class comprehends representation of action, chiefly 
historical pictures. The actions of men that, in contradistinction 
to the grand or pathetic, are trivial or even ridiculous, form the 
subjects of gexre painting and caricature. In high art the skill 
of the artist should be displayed in the selection of his subject, 
in his seizing upon the moment which shall best recall the 
story and its catastrophe, and excite the greatest amount of 
sympathy. 

An interesting question is, what figure should be most 
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prominently shown in depicting a catastrophe? In most cases it 
should be the principal actor, and in sacred subjects where the 
person of the Saviour is introduced, it should be our Lord 
Himself. But this is not true always, as for instance in pictures 
of the “Raising of Lazarus.” It is within the due limit of 
clever artistic invention to emulate the progressive descriptions of 
the poet by exhibiting within one and the same scene as sugges- 
tively as possible the whole progress of his story. The practice, 
however, of many artists, both ancient and modern, may well 
be deprecated, when progressive acts in the narrative are laid 
upon the same canvas. We would exonerate Raphael from the 
fault in question, when he combines within the same picture, the 
Transfiguration and the scene in which a demoniac boy is 
brought before the disciples in the absence of Jesus, these events 
coincide in time and bear distinctly upon one another in moral 
effect. 

In our author's strictures on architecture as a sister art to 
painting and sculpture, we differ from him where he denies that 
it is in any sense imitative, having no prototype in nature, and 
no story to. tell, and no power to awaken sympathies. Indeed 
later on he concedes to such grand old Gothic piles, as the 
Cathedrals of Canterbury, Westminster, and St. Denis, some- 
thing more than moral effects from past scenes and memories, 
when he compares their long-drawn aisles, frequent pillars, and 
vaulted roofs with the umbrageous avenues and gloomy recesses 
of the forest. Other styles of architecture present to us the 
vastness of that grand dome which the heavens stretch out over 
head and bound in with the horizon, and, like St. Peter’s, fill our 
souls with deep thoughts of reverence and admiration. Though 
it be the principle of solidity and strength which probably 
excites our admiration of the old Grecian Doric, yet the eye, 
trained by the forms that predominate in nature, rests with more 
pleasure on round and tapering pillars. 

Mr. Dyer has shown much research and very careful study 
in compiling his progressive history of sculpture, architectural 
decoration, and painting, but the Catholic student will accept 
with some hesitation all the representations of a guide who 
manifests so strong a bias against the whole tone and character 
of the doctrines and “Monkish legends” of the Church. 
Prejudice could scarcely fall into a greater mistake than when it 
thus expresses itself: “A modern writer has well remarked that 
suffering destroys all idea of grandeur; it begets resignation, 
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but takes away majesty. Zeus never suffers. He is too great 
to feel pain and sorrow; the Greeks were chary of showing 
them even in human subjects. Under the Christian dispensation 
all suffer, apostles, martyrs, saints, even the Divine Founder of it 
Himself.” Another instance of the same affects his criticisms of 
paintings of the Blessed Virgin. “It was long before the Virgin 
attained to those Divine honours which ultimately threw the 
adoration of her Son into the shade. But after all, representa- 
tions of the unaccompanied Virgin are little more than idols. 
They may serve to fix the wandering thoughts of the wor- 
shipper, but they tell no story, and can hardly fill the 
imagination with an awe purely Divine.” Of course such an 
aim as this was never contemplated. 

Despite all drawbacks, our author acknowledges that “the 
great merits of the Church as the chief reviver and munificent 
patron of art, must not be ignored. It must be acknowledged 
that the subjects which it proposed were, on the whole, advan- 
tageous...... It could not have been a bad beginning which, 
as bigotry diminished and the Popes themselves became half 
pagan, led ultimately to the Divine works of Leonardo, Raphael, 
and Michel Angelo. Neither Protestantism nor private patron- 
age could have led to such a result. We have the proof of it 
in the Dutch and English schools, whose works, with all their 
merits in their own lines, cannot for a moment be compared with 
the grand productions of the Italian pencil.” 


5.—A BARRISTER’S REMINISCENCES.! 


Of all the multitude of books which daily issue from the 
press, few are calculated to interest so large a circle of readers 
as these Recollections of Serjeant Ballantine, and for this 
reason, that in the varied matter they contain, there will be 
found something to suit every taste. Personal incidents 
bearing on the career of a man of mark will always be read 
with avidity, especially when, as in the present case, the indi- 
vidual in question has been brought into contact with a vast 
number of celebrated persons, who have but recently passed 
away, or who are still present in our midst. Nor are his friends 
and acquaintances by any means confined to the profession of 


1 Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life. By Mr. Serjeant Ballantine. In two 
volumes. Lortdon: Bentley and Son, New Burlington Street. 
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which he is so distinguished a member, for the amusing 
anecdotes with which his pages teem relate to all sorts and 
conditions of men; princes and statesmen, artists and physicians, 
actors and men of letters, soldiers and ecclesiastics—the latter 
class being, we may remark, by far the smallest. However, he 
tells a good story of Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary of Newgate. 


The sittings of the Court commenced at nine in the morning and 
continued till nine at night. There were relays of judges. Two 
luxurious dinners were provided, one at three o’clock, the other at five. 
The Ordinary of Newgate dined at both. . . . He was not easily to 
be forgotten, somewhat tall, very portly. His rubicund visage be- 
tokened the enjoyment of the good things of this life. He was most 
punctual in his attendance at both dinners, and never affronted the 
company by his abstinence at either. He possessed a sort of dry 
humour, and, I fancy, was popular in the city. I had no opportunity 
of learning whether he performed the different offices connected with 
his appointment with the same success that he did his prandial ones. 
One of the jokes recorded of him has often been repeated. It was 
part of his duty to say grace, including in it a prayer for the principal 
officials. ‘‘ Why,” he was asked, “do you not name the under-sheriffs ?” 
“T only pray for great sinners,” was his reply (vol. i. p. 81). 


Whilst pledging himself to the substantial accuracy of the 
facts he relates, Serjeant Ballantine follows but little method 
in telling them. He rarely gives dates, and makes no attempt 
at chronological order, only reproducing impressions made on 
him at the time by the occurrences to which he refers, travelling 
from grave to gay, from matters of business to those of pleasure 
in defiance of order. He begins, however, with a rapid glance 
at his early days, describing the tortures—unforgotten and 
unforgettable—inflicted on him in common with other small 
boys by his schoolmaster, who, with ingenious cruelty, when 
his pupils came in on a winter’s morning, shivering and 
gloveless, took delight in striking them smartly with the cane 
over the tips of their red and swollen fingers. He also reveals 
the struggles which beset the opening of his professional career ; 
during the first year after he had been called to the Bar his 
earnings amounted to four and a half guineas; during the 
second year he made thirty guineas; in the third year seventy- 
five. One afternoon, he tells us, when the last confiding trades- 
man had refused further credit, he was balancing himself in 
melancholy mood on his three-legged armchair—the principal 
article of furniture in his chambers—and wondering whence 
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his dinner would come, when a solicitor’s clerk entered, 
bringing and paying for work to the amount of one and a 
half guineas. This unexpected accession of wealth enabled 
him to enjoy a “glorious repast” of saddle of mutton and “I 
am afraid to say how many helps of jam tart.” 

The sketch he gives us of the state of London at the period 
when he first entered on his legal career, shows how great a 
change the metropolis has undergone in its outward habits 
and features, although the amount of vice and crime cannot 
be said to have diminished. Gambling, if not less extensively 
carried on, is at least less openly practised; and this pursuit 
seems not to have been devoid of fascination for Serjeant 
Ballantine. His description of a visit to Homburg and its 
saloons, during a Long Vacation trip is very entertaining ; one 
incident is too amusing to be omitted. 


Upon one occasion I must own to having been guilty of a very 
unjustifiable ruse to get possession of a seat at the rouge-et-notr table. 
It was occupied by a lady well known at the springs: she was of the 
highest respectability, and although she could not resist the temptation 
of play, she indulged in it upon thoroughly economic principles, 
making three or four crown pieces last for a considerable time. She 
was not young, she was not beautiful, and was very jealous of her 
husband, which was a fact pretty notorious. Well, there, upon one 
occasion, she was sitting staking a crown about every half-hour, and, 
having five crowns left, she had evidently capital enough upon this 
system to last the entire day. I looked around; no vacancy seemed 
likely to be made by other players, and so it occurred to me, moved, 
as we say in the criminal courts, by the instigation of the devil, to say 
to a friend, loud enough for her to hear: “I wonder who that pretty 
girl is that Charlie is flirting with on the parade,” naming her 
spouse. ‘The legs of her chair grated upon the ground as it was rapidly 
drawn back; the five crowns were swept together and deposited in 
her reticule, and hastily and anxiously the lady departed. I trust I 
may be forgiven, and I am glad to say that I heard of no domestic 
calamity ” (vol. i. p. 180). 

His anecdotes of legal celebrities and of the law courts are 
of course very numerous, none of them being flat or pointless. 
The following don-mot refers to Mr. Charles Phillipps, an Irish- 
man by birth, whose great power of repartee made him a 
favourite in the criminal courts, where he had almost superseded 
Mr. Adolphus. 


I remember on one occasion, in the robing-room, when poor 
Adolphus, in a state of irritation, and when his business had nearly 
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all fallen into the hands of Phillipps, said to that gentleman: “ You 
remind me of three Bs—Blarney, Bully, and Bluster.” “Ah” said 
Phillipps, “ you never complained of my Bs until they began to suck 
your honey ” (vol. i. p. 87). 


We cannot refrain from inserting another curious anecdote 
introduced in connection with some remarks on the manner in 
which men of great intellect are impressed by any circumstances 
bordering on the supernatural. 


There had been a murder, and Sir Astley Cooper was upon the 
scene when a man suspected of it was apprehended, and Sir Astley, 
being greatly interested, accompanied the officer with their prisoner 
to the gaol, and he and they and the accused were all in a cell, locked 
in together, when they noticed a little dog, which kept biting at the 
skirt of the prisoner’s coat. This led them to examine the garment, 
and they found upon it traces of blood, which ultimately led to the 
conviction of the man. When they looked round the dog had dis- 
appeared, although the door had never been opened. How it got 
there, or how it got away, nobody could tell. When Bransby Cooper 
spoke of this, he always said that of course his uncle had made a 
mistake, and was convinced of this himself; but I believe that neither 
Sir Astley nor his nephew in their own hearts discarded entirely the 
supernatural (vol. i. p. 307). 


What renders Serjeant Ballantine’s reminiscences all the 
more interesting is that they are no mere series of facts and 
anecdotes, but are freely interspersed with his own reflections, 
and the opinions he had been led to form during his long and 
honourable career. His observations on the question whether 
our present system of punishing crime is the most efficacious 
which can be applied are especially valuable. He regrets the 
abolition of transportation, as a punishment inspiring much 
dread to criminals. “There was,” he says, “a mystery 
attendant on it, a sense of final separation from every home 
tie. It operated also most strongly upon their friends and 
accomplices, thus creating an efficient example to others. Now 
their friends know where they are, and themselves in cold, 
starvation, and wretchedness, are apt almost to envy the warmth 
and food of a prison.” In the absence of transportation 
Serjeant Ballantine considers the application of the lash, in 
the instance of crimes attended with violence, as an efficient 
and proper punishment; it is viewed with abject terror, and 
is a far better protection to the peaceable public than the 
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fear of imprisonment. With regard to capital punishment he 
remarks : 


The punishment of death is still continued, and is thought to be 
sufficient to intimidate brutal offenders ; and of one thing I have no 
doubt, that there is no example of a criminal, under a capital sentence, 
who would not with joy exchange the penalty for any other form of 
punishment known to our law (vol. i. p. 96). 


The second volume is mainly filled with more or less 
detailed accounts of trials in which Serjeant Ballantine took 
a part. A large portion of his pages are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of his journey to India, in order to undertake the defence 
of the Gaekwar of Baroda. Those who still feel an interest 
in the “Claimant” will be glad to gather a few more details 
respecting him from the work before us; for our own part 
we should feel inclined to wish that Serjeant Ballantine had 
left that notorious personage in his well-merited seclusion, were 
it not that he paid, in connection with Sir Roger, a visit to 
Stonyhurst College, and the favourable impression made on 
him on that occasion cannot fail to give pleasure to all readers 
of the MONTH. He writes: 


An incident occurred to me which, from my connection with the 
‘Tichborne case, gave me considerable interest. It arose about eighteen 
months ago, when I was enjoying a very charming visit with Sir John 
and Lady Holker, at their country-seat of Coulthurst, upon the borders 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and learning that Stonyhurst College was 
situated at no great distance, I took the opportunity of driving over to 
pay it a visit. It was the locality pointed at by a great portion of the 
cross-examination by Sir John Coleridge. Through its rooms and 
gardens the unhappy Claimant was invited to travel; it was here the 
learning was supposed to have been imparted of which he was challenged 
to produce some proof, and it was over the whole of this period that if 
he were the genuine Baronet his unfortunate failure of memory extended. 
I was most kindly received, and made a most interesting excursion 
through the establishment and its grounds. Of course, I can form no 
opinion of its scholastic successes, but I was struck by the variety of 
the studies and their apparently efficient superintendence ; and there 
was one characteristic that I was fully able to appreciate—the extreme 
attention and care apparent in every portion of the establishment, and 
the health and physical comfort of the pupils (vol. ii. p. 269). 


We cannot do]}otherwise than remark, in conclusion, upon 
the genial and kindly spirit in which these volumes are written, 
contrasting as it does so favourably with the cynical bitterness 
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exhibited in every line of Carlyle’s reminiscences. Serjeant 
Ballantine says nothing which could possibly offend anyone, 
commenting on people’s excellences and passing gently over 
their failings, the only faults he can neither excuse nor forgive 
being moroseness of character and irritability of temper. He 
writes, moreover, in excellent taste, his recollections being 
absolutely pure and void of offence as far as both religion and 


morals are concerned. 
We will conclude with the story with which this most 


entertaining book is itself concluded. 


One more story connected with the Central Court in which honour 
will not mingle—a story of my comparatively early days, when briefs 
were very rare, and warmly welcomed. ‘This was a great occasion, 
.and I was junior to Thesiger. The mischievous god was at the bottom 
of it, although the details did not exhibit much romance. Our client 
was a young gentleman of position and moderate fortune. He occupied 
a set of rooms in the Temple, and fate made him acquainted with a 
young lady who assisted in the disposal of the numerous articles of 
beauty and fashion in the establishment of Marshall and Snellgrove 
in Oxford Street. She was certainty, without exception, one of the 
handsomest young women I have ever seen in my life. I believe that 
the affection that grew up between the parties was perfectly honourable. 
Unfortunately, however, in other respects the young lady was not 
strictly correct. She had access to his chambers, and made them the 
receptacle of her employer’s wares. They were concealed from his 
sight ; but she, having been suspected, was traced, and our client was 
charged with receiving stolen goods, and was placed in the dock beside 
his zzamorata. He was perfectly innocent, and acquitted without 
hesitation. For her there was no defence. She was found guilty and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation. He, poor fellow, suffered 
greatly. I know that he was deeply attached to her, and fully forgave 
her the cruel trial she had occasioned to him. I learnt something of 
the subsequent history of the damsel. Her sentence was duly carried 
out, but upon the vessel in which she was sent out, there was a doctor 
and a parson. Her bodily ailments required the constant attendance 
of the former, whilst the latter greatly interested himself in her spiritual 
welfare. I forget which of these it was who succeeded in obtaining her 
affections, but to one of them she was married on her arrival at New 
South Wales. It may not be known to many of my readers that in the 
days of transportation a convict might be married to a settler, and 
was assigned to him as a servant, but remained amenable to the 
discipline of the authorities in the event of any complaint being made. 
I am told that many happy marriages of this class were made, and that 
some of the colonists were not at all sorry to select wives who were 
subject to these restrictions (vol. ii. p. 289). 
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6.—GERMAN CULTURE AND CHRISTIANITY.! 


Though the struggle of infidelity against Revelation is often 
spoken of as a revolt of reason against a faith that cannot stand 
the test of critical examination, yet the fact is patent that the 
irreligious movement is about as far as possible from justifying 
a claim to have its strength in the intelligence. Any one who 
will watch the progress of affairs in France, will see how 
thoroughly Voltairian it is; and Voltairianism means, not 
demonstrative argument, but mainly passion. It triumphs by 
brute force, and flippancy and the bait of sensual allurements. 
Neither, again, was the anti-Christian movement in Germany 
a great triumph of reason. The volume before us attempts to 
trace the course of that rebellion from the year 1770 to 1880; 
and a dreary track indeed it is which we are invited to travel 
over. We find men clever enough, but utterly lost in the mazes 
of their own conceit ; making no attempt at seif-consistency, 
having no agreement one with another, tending to reach no 
definite truth, but only to render confusion worse confounded, 
and to lead up to modern pessimism. Truly are they “clouds 
without water which are carried about by winds; trees of the 
autumn, unfruitful, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; raging 
waves of the sea, foaming out their own confusion ; wandering 
stars ; to whom the storm of darkness is reserved for ever.” 

For giving us some aid towards the understanding of this 
melancholy page of history, we are thankful to Mr. Gostwick. 
He has succeeded, beyond the usual measure, in keeping the 
limitation which he has set himself, not to trespass on grounds 
disputed between the several sections of the Christian body. 
Occasionally we should question his views, as for instance on 
the exact nature of the need of a “revelation;” but for the 
most part he steers clear of such debated points. He traces 
the origin of German decline to the weakness of the Lutheran 
position. He might have added that Luther himself had 
undermined Christianity by breaking with the tradition on 
which it rested, by attacking reason itself, and by leaving 
Scripture to be its own evidence in an appeal to the religious 
intuitions of mankind. Acting on this last theory, Lutheran 
teachers dosed their pupils with Scripture, made them read it 


1 German Culture and Christianity. By J. Gostwick. London: F. Norgate, 
7, King Street, Covent Garden, 1882. 
2 St. Jude 12, 13. 
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in German, and, if possible, in Greek and Hebrew; and then 
disputed whether the supposed effect of the treatment was a 
physical or a moral operation. But when, in spite of coercive 
measures to enforce acceptance, the authority of Scripture was 
attacked, no able apologists were at hand to meet the assailants 
on their own ground, and from Semler to Strauss and Baur 
the destructive critics had all the satisfaction that they might 
feel in merely pulling down without building up. Our author 
describes the phases of the religious revolution as being 
successively deistic, ethical, and philosophical. The baleful 
influence of English deism exerted itself upon Germany just 
at a time when it was likely to have a powerful effect. On 
the heels of this invader there trod another—French infidelity— 
which entered with Voltaire, and afterwards with the French 
soldiery. Given two such impulses from without, German 
rationalism was enabled to go far in the direction of irreligion. 

We can do no more than briefly exemplify a few points 
in the history of events. Contrasted with deism, which would 
confine itself merely to simple, clear ideas—to what could 
stand the test of common-sense approval—we see various 
reactions in the way of mysticism, and even of extravagant 
mysticism. Contrasted with the boasted autonomy of reason 
and its “independent morality,” we find a practical conviction 
that the “categorical imperative” has neither sufficient right 
nor sufficient might to rule the consciences of men; and that 
a revelation must be called in to help the cause. Hence the 
revelation of Christ was appealed to, but in the most unsatis- 
factory manner. At times its historic justification was simply 
neglected or doubted, whilst its services were enlisted. It had 
the power of helping the moral police, and that was enough. 
Others said it was a temporary make-shift, but that in the end 
its dictates would be found to be no more than rational ethics, 
but rational ethics in a higher stage of development than they 
had yet reached. Thus the essential goodness of man was 
ultimately to be vindicated: man has the germs of all right- 
thinking in him, and in time he will evolve them into full 
consciousness, and then to know will be to act up to that 
knowledge. Some, however, questioned this theory: and they 
said, with every show of reason, that a highly developed 
intelligence never was, and never can be, the restrainer of 
popular passions. Thus did opinions veer about, and thus 
did chaos enlarge its bounds. For further information we refer 
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our readers to Mr. Gostwick volume. If they find his account 
of certain authors to differ from accounts given elsewhere, they 
must remember that when writers did not know their own 
minds, and had not those minds consistently made up on any 
critical question, it is very hard for the historian to say incon- 
trovertibly, “These were the views of Lessing, Herder, Jacobi, 
or Schleiermacher.” Mr. Gostwick is aware of this difficulty : 
and one of his objects is to counteract a one-sided represen- 
tation by which Germans of note have been made to seem more 
unmitigatedly anti-Christian than in reality they are. There 
is some consolation in this fact, if not much; and to have 
brought out such a fact will be one reward of our author's great 
and very conscientious labours, for which we owe him sincere 
thanks. His tendency to allow a similar earnestness in those 
whom he criticizes seems to us a mistake. So much confusion 
of thought was not without grave fault on the part of its 
originators. 


7.—THE INDIAN EMPIRE.! 


Dr. HUNTER’S work is a marvel of clearness and completeness, 
and, unlike most books on India, it is decidedly “easy reading.” 
It is based upon the results contained in the hundred volumes of 
the statistical survey of India which has been carried on during 
a long series of years under Dr. Hunter’s direction. It is not 
always a recommendation for a book that it is the work of the 
chief of a great statistical department. One naturally expects 
page after page to be taken up with serried column of figures, 
and the numerical aspect of affairs to prevail to the exclusion of 
all other points of view. But in the pages before us statistics 
are kept in their due place, as marking definitely certain features 
of the subject of which only through the medium of numbers can 
any accurate idea be given, but they are by no means an over- 
prominent element in the work. Dr. Hunter begins by sketching 
the natural features of India in a bold outline, easy to grasp, 
and tending to dissipate some popular notions as to the physical 
aspects of our Eastern empire, notions which are founded rather 
on poetry than on geography. He then traces rapidly in a series 
of very interesting chapters the salient facts of Indian history, 
and this is, we believe, the first time that such a sketch, extend- 


1 The Indian Empire: its History, People, and Products. By W. W. Hunter, 
€.1.E., LL.D. London: Triibner and Co., 1882. 
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ing from the earliest times to our own days, has been given to 
the English reader. The object of this historical chapter is to 
show how the present state of India is the outcome of its past. 
The rest of the book is devoted to the India of to-day, its 
people, institutions, products, manufactures, and the rest. Dr. 
Hunter writes with an enthusiasm for his subject that makes us 
forget the statistician, and discusses English policy in India, 
past and present, with a freedom that has in it nothing of 
officialism. Altogether the book is an excellent one, placing 
within the reach of all much information about India, which is 
hardly accessible in any other form, and without which it is 
impossible to take any intelligent interest in our far-off empire. 

India is commonly spoken of as a single country ; it is really 
more like a little continent of many nations, languages and 
creeds, It is a territory as large and as populous as all Europe 
except Russia; it extends from the torrid zone far into the 
temperate regions, its plains and hills present every variety of 
climate, and its people men in every stage of civilization, from 
the polished Brahmans and Parsis, to rude tribes of hill and 
jungle that are just emerging from savagery. It is not, as is 
generally supposed, a land of great cities; the great cities are 
few ; many places marked as cities on our maps are groups of 
villages, with open fields between them, where their cattle graze. 
In fact, with the exception of a few soldier races, the nations of 
India are agricultural peoples, wholly dependent on the yearly 
harvests, and sometimes exposed to the danger of famine. They 
have now for more than three hundred years been in contact 
with Europeans—Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English—and 
it is very interesting to see in how many ways European rule, 
and European influence (even beyond the boundaries of the 
territories directly under foreign rule) have affected these 250 
millions of our fellow-men. We can only dwell here upon one 
aspect of this subject, the religious one, of all others the most 
interesting to a Catholic reader. We must thank Dr. Hunter 
for the generous way in which he has written of our Catholic 
missions in India. The facts and figures which he gives in his 
chapter on the subject are most encouraging. It must not be 
forgotten that although nominally more than three hundred 
years old, the missions of India were all but utterly destroyed 
at the end of the last century, and most of the existing missions 
are not eighty years established. Of the period of the suspen- 
sion of the missions Dr. Hunter says: 
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These events [the suppression of the Society of Jesus and the 
French Revolution] deprived the Indian Jesuit missions alike of priests 
and of resources, and for a long time they languished, served in the 
south only by a few priests from Goa and Pondicherri. That dismal 
period, however, presents some illustrious names; among them two 
well known writers, the Abbé Dubois of Mysore, and the Carmelite Fra 
Paolino de San Bartholomeo. In the absence of priests to sustain the 
courage of the Christians, every occasional or local persecution told. Tipu, 
about 1784, forcibly circumcised about 30,000 Catholics of Kanara, and 
deported them to the country above the Ghats. Many native Christians 
lived and died without ever seeing a priest ; they baptized their own chil- 
dren, taught them the prayers, and kept up daily worship in their churches. 
In 1814 the Society of Jesus was re-established ; and under Gregory 
the Sixteenth (1831—-1846), its missions began a new life, and have 
since made great progress. 


Dr. Hunter points out that the development of the missions 
is much hampered by the action of European governments 
against the religious orders. He states the number of the native 
Christians at one and a third millions, chiefly in the south. Of 
the clergy about seven-eighths are natives. Throughout Dr. 
Hunter’s account we hear chiefly of the Jesuit missions, but he 
appears sometimes to include under that name the missions of 
the religious orders generally. Of the present state of the 
missions he says: 


The Catholics in India seem steadily to increase ; and as in former 
times, the increase is chiefly in the south, especially in the missions of 
Pondicherri and Madura. ‘The Pondicherri mission has performed over 
50,000 adult baptisms in the last three years. In the Madura vicariate, 
the increase is chiefly in Tinnevelli and Ramnad. The converts are 
mostly agriculturists, but by no means confined to the low castes. The 
principal Catholic educational establishments in India are the colleges 
of the Jesuits at Calcutta, Bombay, and Negapatam. Another Jesuit 
college has lately been opened at Mangalore, in South Kanara, a district 
in which there are over 3,000 Catholic Brahmans. . . . The Roman 
Catholics work in India with slender pecuniary resources. ‘They derive 
their main support from two great Catholic organizations, the Associa- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith, and the Society of the Holy 
Childhood. . .. The Roman Catholic priests deny themselves the 
comforts considered necessaries for Europeans in India. In many 
districts they live the frugal and abstemious life of the natives, and their 
influence reaches deep into the social life of the communities among 
whom they dwell. 


In estimating these results it should not be forgotten that 
the Catholic missions are still undermanned and ill-provided 
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with means, and that it is only of late years that the cessation of 
the Goa schism has allowed them to work at all freely in many 
districts of the south. The prospects of Catholicity in India are 
decidedly promising, what is most needed is more generous help 
from Europe. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE have received from Messrs. J. Duffy and Sons a contribution 
to poetic literature from the pen of J. D. Lynch. Priest and 
Poet, and other Poems, is a pretty little volume in green and 
gold, containing some fifty or sixty pieces of varied length and 
style. Nor need those of our readers who have little taste for 
sacred poetry be deterred by the spiritual nature of the title, as 
the poem which gives its name to the little volume does not 
extend beyond seven or eight pages, while the remainder of the 
contents presents a graceful variety of style and subject. Many 
readers will doubtless admire in Mr. Lynch’s verse—which is 
often characterized by considerable strength and freshness—that 
freedom and even boldness in the matter of expression and 
metre which seems to be a marked feature of the verse of the 
period. Indeed, in a few of the pieces (as, for instance, “ The 
Heart”), we fancy we detect an echo of a transatlantic minstrel. 


We have already had occasion to speak favourably of the 
Granville History Readers® No. UL, which contains the 
history of England from the wars of the Roses to the present 
time, is made up of well chosen episodes, related in language 
suitable for a child’s understanding. The woodcuts too, mostly 
taken from well-known pictures, are unusually well done. But 
in a book intended for Catholic children it is hardly necessary to 
insert such a poem as Mrs. Heman’s “ Pilgrim Fathers,” and 
some of the historical statements are not quite accurate. It is 
rather a serious oversight in a book of this kind to speak of 
Lord Falkland as “one of the best and bravest of the 
Parliamentary \eaders.” 


1 Priest and Poet, and other Poems. By J. VD. Lynch. Dublin: J. Duffy 


and Sons. 
3 Granville History Readers. No. 111. Burns and Oates. 
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The Abridged History of the Old and New Testaments* for 
little children is especially remarkable for the excellent woodcuts 
which really adorn this little work. The drawing is correct and the 
perspective accurate, two things not always considered essential 
in books intended for children, and the historical fidelity of the 
costumes and surroundings of the figures cannot fail to instruct 
and even educate the children, whose interest they are sure to 
arouse. The English, however, is a little too German. 


We have to employ a good many names, each signifying 
some special aspect of the Divinity. So, by regarding piecemeal 
that which has no parts, our finite faculties are enabled to 
increase their knowledge of Him Whom they can never com- 
prehend. The words which we use grow in meaning as we 
contemplate their force, and it is to aid us in this contemplation 
that the work of the saintly Lessius was written.° Hence the 
book is eminently adapted for those who are really anxious to 
make solid progress in the science which concerns itself about 
God. If subjects of meditation seem to fail, it is not because the 
field is not inexhaustibly immense, but because we do not take 
the easy means whereby we might work it with profit. 


The modern system of examination makes many things 
necessary which are by no means desirable in themselves. One 
of these necessities is cram books, showing the student how to 
answer questions, and furnishing him with materials ready to 
hand, which he may assimilate with the least possible amount 
of mental labour. If boys have to submit to the London 
Matriculation Examination, their teachers are compelled to 
supply them with these aids to rapid digestion. Father Cox’s 
Series of English Papers worked out in full® is one of the best 
books of the sort that we have seen. The answers are clearly 
and concisely put, and there is a great deal of useful information 
in its pages that may be serviceable to the non-examinee who is 
interested in old English forms and English derivations. We 
notice one or two slips. The accent of éyeypage: has gone 
curiously astray. We do not see how the expression, “it is 
written” can be called the present tense of the verb, or be 

* Abridged History of the Old and New Testaments. By 1. Schuster, D.D. 


St. Louis, Mo. 1882. P. Herder. 

5 Les Noms Divins. Par Léonard Lessius. Paris, imprimerie Gauthier- 
Villars, 1882. 

8 London University Matriculation English Papers, worked out for twelve years. 
By Rev. G. B. Cox, O.S.B. London: Stewart. 
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identified with scriditur. We demur to quoting as words 
borrowed (not derived) from the Latin, debt, adventure, deacon, 
butter, fealty, tenant, &c., iceberg from the German, repartee from 
the French, or addo¢t from the Hebrew. Even if Father Cox 
means “derived,” abbot is as much Latin as butter or deacon. 
And why does he not in his list give us any words from the 
Greek? There are plenty of them. Very many medical terms, 
to begin with, many of them “borrowed,” strictly speaking— ~ 
asthma, phthisis, neuralgia, pleurisy, &c. But these are very 
minor matters. The general correctness and usefulness of the 
book are undeniable, and we hope that many London matri- 
culators will reap the benefits of Father Cox’s careful and 
practical labours. 


IIl.— MAGAZINES. 


The first number of the Czvz/ta Cattolica for May contains an 
article on the centenary of the Sicilian Vespers lately celebrated 
in Palermo. In the following number is given the text of the 
letter, in Latin and Italian, addressed by His Holiness to the 
Sicilian Archbishops and Bishops on that occasion, defending 
himself and his predecessors from the oft-repeated charge of 
hostility to the welfare and liberty of Italy, one amongst many 
affronts hurled against the Holy See by revolutionary rage. 
This subject is commented on in another article, which calls 
on Italian Catholics to organize associations, and work zealously, 
unitedly, and harmoniously in furtherance of their country’s true 
and legitimate liberties and the interests of religion. The writer 
points out that it is the immutability of the Church’s dogmatic 
teaching which leads to the false accusation of obscurantism, 
and bids those who make it reflect that God, Who implanted 
the natural love of progress in the human heart, would hardly 
place an obstacle to the fulfilment of His own law by founding 
and upholding an institution which was its greatest hindrance. 
Another writer warns his countrymen against a new Conser- 
vative Liberal party, the object of which is to restrain the 
Revolutionists, whose sacrilegious hands, already raised against 
the altar, may soon be stretched out to overthrow the throne. 
But whilst seeking to uphold the monarchy, the Liberals ignore 
the Church’s claims, and thus cannot claim the cooperation of 
Catholics, since, instead of seeking to restore the stolen property, 
they only endeavour to enable the thief to hold it against the 
stronger than he who would wrest it from him. 
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The articles on the present state of linguistic inquiry are 
continued, and an interesting abstract given of various theories 
of the origin of primitive myths. The principal objection to the 
acceptance of either or any of these theories consists in the 
discordance of opinion amongst savants, and the fact that 
the original significance of the early mythology must remain 
| | more or less a matter of conjecture. 

The Roman correspondent again urges evidence in corro- 
boration of the statement already made in the pages of the 
Civilta, thet Jews have ever been, and are still, in the habit of 
mingling Christian blood with their Paschal rites. We cannot 
| | help thinking that such an assertion should hardly be brought 
i forward—and that repeatedly—without being substantiated by 
incontrovertible facts. 


Every one must feel interested in knowing the true locality 
of the cradle of the human race, the home of our first parents 
before the Fall, an oft-debated question, brought again before 
our notice in the pages of the Katholi#. On reading the careful 
description in the Book of Moses of the place where the Garden 
of Eden was situated, one would imagine there could be no 
| difficulty in determining it, so evident is the intention of the 
i | writer to guide the researches of posterity. But the first two of 
‘1 | the four rivers said to take their source in Paradise, and flowing 
| thence to compass whole lands, present great difficulties to the 
modern geographer, especially as tradition asserts that the 
garden was in the centre of the then known world. Dr. Liicken 
is of opinion that its site was amongst the mountains of 
Armenia, and the arguments on which he rests this opinion 
. are briefly stated in a forcible and conclusive manner. 
| The articles on the life and writings of Peter Aureolus are 
brought to a close with a list and short notice of his works, 
. published and unpublished. Some martyrologies mention him 
ib as beatified, but the Bollandists do not recognize him. 
a The article on Professor Miiller’s Comparative Science points 
i out some discrepancies between that distinguished writer’s 
| theories of the origin and development of religious belief, and 
the teaching of the Church on the subject of primitive revelation. 
His statement that the germ of all religions was one and the 
same, the growth alone different, is, however, allowed to pass 
unchallenged. 
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CODE POETICAL 


WITH MARGINAL NOTES AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
By P. R. JACKSON, 
Author of the ‘‘ New Standard Copy Books,” &c., &c. 

This book has been designed to meet the requirements of the new subject— 
‘‘ English ”’—of the New Mundella Code, 1882. It is acknowledged to be the 
best School Poetry Book yet published, and has been adopted by the London and 
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Tenth Edition, strongly bound in limp cloth, 162 pages, price One Shilling. 

‘*This Reader contains many of the finest short poems and extracts to be found in the 
unrivalled stores of English Poetry. Every poem in the book is a gem. The marginal notes 
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